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One Step Away. 


HESE girls are just one step away from — uates a head start in the business world! 
T graduation ... the threshold for many of And Dictaphone’s New Rental-at-Cost Plan 
them to a successful business career! To attain 
top-paying positions, they are learning the 
Electronic Dictaphone method that more and 
more busy executives are constantly adopting! 


makes it possible now for any school or college 

to provide this training . . . offers the latest 

Electronic Dictaphone Machines—plus_re- 

placement of each piece each year—at nomi- 
The Dictaphone Business Practice Course nal, minimum expense. 

was first introduced to schools and colleges To expand your training facilities . . . be 


17 years ago. assured of the most effective dictating ma- 


Since then, thousands of Dictaphone Cer- chines . . . give your students invaluable aid 
tificates of Proficiency have been earned in... write for full information on the Dicta- 
the classroom . . . given thousands of grad- — phone School Rental-at-Cost Plan—today! 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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A FORWARD LOOKING STEP OF THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL COUNCIL 


The private business schools “should encourage . .. their instructors to pursue” train- 
ing in some good teacher training institution for the purpose of improving their profes- 
sional and technical training according to the April 1947 issue of the Council Bulletin of the 
National Council for Business Schools. This position is indicative of an admirable under- 
standing of the fact that private business schools are an important and indeed vital link in 
the American educational system. It shows an attitude of self-evaluation that is worthy of 
the heritage of the private business school as the mother of business education in America. 


We now hope that the schools suggested as offering summer school programs to which 
instructors in private business schools could go with profit live up to the reputation which 
the Council has given them. Do the instructors in methods courses in these and other in- 
stitutions make certain that their students get specific help in meeting classroom teaching 
problems, or do they wander about aimlessly discussing the schools a hundred years from 
now? Do these teachers stimulate a renewed enthusiasm for teaching, or do they warm up 
in a spiritless kind of way the same old hash that has been offered for the past thirty years ? 
Does the methods teacher preach one thing and practice another? Does the work he requires 
have meaning to the students, or does it seem to them like just so much busy work? Does 
the instructor accept the challenge “when the learner hasn’t learned the teacher hasn’t taught,” 
or does he find all manner of alibis for learning failure. Verily, the Council in challenging 
its members to encourage private school teachers to go to summer sessions has given the 
teacher trainers an even more meaningful challenge. 


Several times in the last few years we have taken occasion to question the attitude of 
the leaders in private business schools in objecting to the passage of federal legislation in 
aid of education in general and in aid of office training in particular, The progressive at- 
titude taken by the Council makes us wonder whether there weren’t two sides to this pic- 
ture. Did the closed-door boys who drew up the bill find out what the private business 
school men thought about the proposal before it was presented? Was an effort made to find 
out whether the private schools objected to all or merely part of the bill? Was any attempt 
made at finding out whether the private business school people would give the bill support 
on some compromise proposal? If not, then the private school administrators were justi- 
fied in taking the point of view they did. 


In the same bulletin quoted above, the statement is made that “eventually all instructors 
in approved private business schools will be required to be ‘certified’... This comment also 
shows an awareness of what is happening. The one thing that most public school business 
educators looked for in the George-Barden Bill was some means of providing co-ordination 
in office training in the state departments of education by making available funds for the 
appointment of a specialist in every state so that office training would have adequate repre- 
sentation in all the states. The private business school people would certainly prefer to 
have the certification of their teachers administered by a competent state department repre- 
sentative rather than by some academic subject matter official. The private business school 
people in New York State, for example, have found the Bureau of Business Education in 
that state thoroughly sympathetic to efficient private business schools ; in fact a private business 
school official has recently been appointed to the staff of the Bureau in New York State so 
as to give more adequate service to the private business schools. 


Let us hope that when next the possibility of federal consideration of office training is 
brought before Congress public school and private school business educators will consult to- 
gether so that both groups can support a bill of value to all. 


For some time now business education in the public schools has been losing in enroll- 
ment. To some extent this is a prosperity phenomenon. When times are good, high school 
students feel that they can get a job without having a specific skill; in depression times they 
are made keenly aware of the value of a specific job skill in securing employment. In larger 
degree, however, the loss in enrollment is caused by the increasing emphasis on the core cur- 
riculum and by the encroachment of the social studies Ss program upon the offerings of the gen- 
eral business or social business offerings of the business department. This is a serious mat- 
ter also for the private business schools, for private school administrators have long recog- 
nized that their best single source of recruitment is from among those business students in 
the public schools who feel the need for further training before entering employment. 


Here again is evidence of the need for cooperation between public school and private 
school educators. Loss in efficiency and loss in students in one field affects the other. We 
are both in the same boat; let’s not fool ourselves that we can rip open the seams in the 
other side of the boat without flooding out ourselves. 
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What is Happening Enrollment is dropping a little—and it will get worse before it will be better. But, 
to Business 


Situasiion? it will stay worse if we don’t get over the jitters. 

One thing is certain. There is still adequate evidence that the vocational objective 
of business education is justifiable. The demand for clerical, stenographic, book) vep- 
ing, and sales personnel on the secondary school level is above normal and is likely 
to be for some time. This is generally true and until the situation changes we nee:! not 
be concerned with this objective of our secondary school program. Among ours«lyes, 
we are still worrying about how much bookkeeping training is needed to make a book- 
keeper or what approach should be made to the subject; some are fretting over one 
shorthand system as against another; others argue as to whether typewriting is voca- 
tional or personal-use; etc. These are good signs for they indicate an alertness and 
agerness for improvement. 

In my opinion we are completely demoralized over the social business subjects. The 
rank and file of our business teachers are not sure what it is all about because they are 
not interested in social-business subjects. It is small wonder that except for some 
schools, the social business subjects are either being displaced or taken over by other 
departments. 

There are two distinct values for the social business subjects. First, to give occu- 
pational intelligence and economic meaning to the jobs we train for. Second, to give 
basic business information which we believe everyone should have. We are not 
stressing these two objectives enough. 

We have every right to demand and get an adequate program of social business sub- 
jects to round out our skill training program. [If skill training can be justified, so can 
the other. If we in the field will take a uniform stand on this issue we cannot fail. 
The number of social business subjects which we demand must be kept to a minimum. 
We must not evolve a multiplicity of subjects and crowd out other important educa- 
tion. We are guilty of sponsoring subjects like a year of personal typewriting, a year 
of personal-use recordkeeping, courses in consumer education (whatever they are), 
senior business training, etc., which we cannot justify as separate subjects. We must 
offer a minimum number of skill subjects and round them out with a minimum number 
of social-business subjects. Such a program will leave room in the curriculum for 
other worth-while subjects. 

We need to resell the essential social business subjects. 





—William M. Polishook 


Why “Basic” What is it? I do not know and | doubt if anyone else knows exactly what the term 
Business Education? means, especially people outside of the teaching profession. To those in the field it has 
added to the already existing confusion rather than to the clarification of issues. 

Unless business education wishes to promote the hodge-podge of educational jargon 
already existing, it would do well not to attempt to campaign for any new educational 
business terms until they are accepted generally by business educators. 

The term “social” business education was for twenty years the term usually accepted 
to describe those subjects not strictly vocational in objective. The accepted doctrine 
was that those business subjects that all pupils in the secondary school should be taught 
were the social business subjects such as junior business training (this subject has at 
least 35 names!) business arithmetic (10 names), personal use bookkeeping (15 
names), personal use typewriling (11 names), consumer education subjects (names 
without number!), business organization and management (many names), advanced 
business training (30 names), economic geography (9 names), business law (6 names), 
economics (5 names), and personal use salesmanship (10 names), and whatever els? 
you want to call them, ad infinitum. Professor William L. Einolf, of the University of 
Pennsylvania recently pointed out that most people outside of the business education 
field think that the term “basic” business education means shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping while business educators want it to convey quite a different connotation 

Why add to the confusion that exists today in the minds of business teachers. 
school administrators, and others as to what ‘Basic’ Business Education is when the 
better known and better understood terms General Business Education and Social 
Business Education are already in use and seem to be more understandable to the non- 
business educator and the layman than the new term ‘Basic’ Business Education ‘ 


—Paul M. Boynton 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 








Evening School 
Business Education? 


General Education 
or Vocational Education 
or What? 
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This is the weakest type of business education in our schools, public and private. 
Almost a dead loss in most cases. 

Dr, Benjamin R. Haynes points out twelve objectives of evening school instruction, 
not one of which refers to training for new jobs.! But I don’t quite see what evening 
school instruction has to do with the day school, except that it should avoid copying its 
courses and methods. Evening school training should be extension training, as Dr. 
Haynes points out. There is almost none of it in our public or private schools. 


A Florida paper*® recently carried a substantial article on the evening school. pro- 
gram in Tampa; an article based on an interview with the principal of the school 
whose picture accompanied the article. 

Five kinds of training are listed: (1) Trade Extension; (2) General Education; 
(3) Home Economics; (4) Distributive; (5) Hotel Training. 

What was included as “general education”? Here are the subjects listed: typing, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, office machines, and filing. 

This could happen anywhere. Why? Are you satisfied with that interpretation of 
your skill subjects? 

More recently a professor of secretarial training wrote this commentator as follows: 
“Have you ever tried to express your philosophy about the relation that should exist 
between vocational and business education? Does this question in itself bring to mind 
several conflicting ideas?” It seems that at a forthcoming “group conference between 
business and vocational educators” this momentous and puzzling (?) question is to be 
discussed. 

The writer’s views on this subject are well known, or should be since they have been 
set forth innumerable times. The question asked does “bring to mind several conflicting 
views,” but none that are shared by this commentator. 

Vocational education is any kind of training the primary purpose of which is to pre- 
pare for occupational life, or to improve one’s ability to perform the duties of his job, 
or to advance to the next higher level of employment. That part of business education 
which prepares for occupations in the business field is “vocational” education whether 
we do or do not admit this fact. That part of business education which contributes to 
one’s ability to manage his personal economic affairs more efficiently is “general” 
education. 

Teachers of subjects whose primary objective is to contribute directly to one’s occu- 
pational competence are vocational teachers. Such teachers should cooperate with all 
other vocational teachers in their attempts to improve offerings in this field. Teachers 
of non-vocational subjects should cooperate with all other educators in proper efforts 
to improve general education such as all people need. 

That’s about all there is to it. But, of course, there probably will continue to be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to which subjects are vocational and which are non-vocational. 
Some progress would be made, however, if business teachers could agree that at least 
some courses are vocational education. 

The question under consideration has been raised countless times since 1917 when 
the Smith-Hughes Act became the law of the land. I suspect that it will be raised again 
and again as the years go by, and that at some time in the near or remote future it will 
be authoritatively answered in such a way as to convince the last die-hard who has clung 
to the idea that business education is something quite apart from either general educa- 
tion or vocational education, a sort of untouchable among what Dr. Snedden calls our 
“educations.” 


1 “Night Schools as a Means of Co-ordinating Day Schools With Business,” American Business Education, December, 


2 Tampa Morning Tribune, November 20, 1946. 
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Signposts in Office Practice 


by Russell N. Cansler 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Hi: development of office practice 

holds an unusual interest for busi- 
ness educators. Earlier courses were, 
to a great extent, informational in 
content and theoretical in nature. 
Since those days of strictly informa- 
tional courses the subject has grown 
and expanded, and presents, from 
school to school, considerable varia- 
tions in content, methodology, pur- 
pose or objectives, equipment and 
plant facilities. The subject is also 
being given a great amount of atten- 
tion by educators and businessmen. 

In looking backward it might be 
well to recall that the growth of office 
practice courses in the schools follows 
a parallel growth of the office in busi- 
ness. The growth of business over 
the past few decades has shown a 
corresponding increase in the number 
of office employees. The expansion 
of business has required more cor- 
respondence, more filing, more super- 
vision, more office activity. 

It is not always true that we can 
look back to the problems of yester- 
day and the way we handled them, 
and on the basis of that, determine 
what we are going to do tomorrow. 
Still there come to us certain deter- 
minants in lighting our way for the 
future. The signposts of past ex- 
perience should help guide us to a 
wise policy regarding office practice 
in the years to come. 


Business Is Lending a Hand 


There will not be many who deny 
that there is much confusion regard- 
ing this course. While course varian- 
ces to the particular needs of a com- 
munity or school are commonplace 
among most of the business subjects, 
there seems to be greater variance 
in this course than any of the 
others. From this confusion, how- 
ever, there emerge a number of things 
which we may consider basic in plan- 
ning for the best kind of office prac- 
tice course. 

Rather than following the pattern 
of some text or what has been done 
in the past, many teachers responsible 
for this course have gone to business 
lo find out just what business wants. 
Business teachers have gained from 
the tendency on the part of manage- 
ment to study the job, to fit the per- 
son to the job, and to expect produc- 
tion line smoothness out of its office 
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workers. Business to a greater de- 
gree than ever before is saying what 
it wants in its office workers. The 
office manager is speaking up to help 
business education furnish _ tailor- 
made office workers to the business 
world. 

While management is willing to do 
its part in on-the-job training, still 
it would like to get a more nearly 
finished product from business edu- 
cation. In discussing this potential 
employee there seems to be some 
agreement that the course in the busi- 
ness curriculum which more nearly 
develops the ideal worker is that of 
the office practice course. .However, 
the wide differences in office practice 
courses, ranging from a transcription 
course, carried on as part of the ad- 
vanced shorthand course, to the model 
office course, makes us wonder which 
of these courses business is talking 
about. Where shall we draw the line 
in order to give business what it 
wants ? 

There is a Need for Sharing 
Responsibility 

Many workers fail in business be- 
cause of their lack of adjustment, 
either with fellow employees or 
through improper work habits. While 
complete responsibility for this failure 
has, at times, been charged to busi- 
ness education, it seems that this is a 
joint responsibility of the home, busi- 
ness training, and possibly, the office 
where the work is being done. If 
all these sources of training work to- 
gether, then the finished product 
should be more ready to take his place 
in business as a worker; ready to 
make whatever adjustments that are 
necessary. There is very little that the 
business teacher can do about the 
amount of training which the student 
will get at home in fitting him for a 
later place in business. While we may 
make suggestions, there is really very 
little that we can do in order to set 
up adequate on-the-job training pro- 
grams. Business teachers, as a group, 
are asked for little help and are given 
small voice in this program. This 
may be, in part, the fault of the busi- 
ness teacher in not making his talents 
and knowledge more readily available 
to business. The lack of adjustment 
for which the business teacher does 
have responsibility is that part of 
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business training which the student 
is supposed to have been given at 
school. In years past, in times of 
frantic justification of courses, teach- 
ers have claimed all kinds of values 
for the courses found in the business 
department. Whatever these claims 
may be, and, however, justified they 
may be, most teachers have found 
that most or all of the time has been 
taken up in developing skills. Er- 
roneously, we have found little time 
to directly develop those right atti- 
tudes toward their employer, fellow 
employees and their job which will 
help to quickly adjust them to work- 
ing in business. In hinting that grad- 
uates need this training and that it is 
our responsibility, management has 
not told us where this type of train- 
ing should be carried on. More than 
likely the place for this type of train- 
ing is in the office practice course. 

What Does Management Expect? 

Management expects a worker to 
have sufficient training to do what 
management needs to have done and 
in the way that management wants it 
done. They want it specific enough 
to take care of basic office jobs. At 
the same time they want the training 
to have been general enough to enable 
the employee to take advantage of op- 
portunities for advancement as they 
present themselves. This awareness 
of self, this willingness to adjust one- 
self and get along with others, this 
ability to exercise initiative is best 
developed in such a course as office 
practice. This kind of office practice 
course should take the middle ground. 
The office practice course must seek 
to develop desirable personal qualities, 
traits and attitudes; develop further 
skills in dictation and transcription ; 
give a workable acquaintance with 
some office machines and a passable 
skill in the use of others; give prac- 
tice in performing a wide variety of 
secretarial duties, routines, and pro- 
cedures; and do a really constructive 
job in the development of the ability 
to think on the job. 








Work Toward An Ideal Physical Plant 


Much has been said about the ideal 
physical plant for office practice 
courses. The teacher should have a 
hand in such a construction program ; 
he should remember that the office 
practice course requires a working en- 
vironment which is as businesslike as 
possible, and there should be no hesi- 
tation in deviating from the tradi- 
tional in planning office practice 
rooms. He should consult employers, 
office managers, good school archi- 
tects, and leading business educators 
when plans for such rooms are being 
drawn up. 

While the teacher may not be able 
to change the physical allotment of 
space accorded the office practice 
course he can work to improve the 
physical setup by making plans to se- 
cure proper lighting, painting, electri- 
cal outlets, wash facilities, storage 
cabinets and other conveniences which 
would not involve too great a financial 
outlay. Economy in operation and 
efficiency in performance of work can 
be greatly stimulated by providing a 
suitable place to work. The teacher 
should make every effort to create a 
businesslike atmosphere which is go- 
ing to be felt by the pupils, school ad- 
ministrators, and visitors. The mo- 
tivating appeal should always be kept 
in mind. One illustration is a recep- 
tion desk at which the student may 
carry out the attendant jobs and 
duties. 

One of the worst things any office 
practice teacher can run into in this 
day of crowding is the use of the 
office practice room for other types 
of instruction. In some cases this 
requires the storing of machines and 
supplies during a number of school 
periods. Every effort should be made 
to eliminate this hazard of efficient 
office training. 

Planning for Supplies and Equipment 

Whatever the alloted area, careful 
planning should go into its use. 
Equipment and supplies should be 
planned into all floor space. A work- 
ing outline should be drawn up, fit- 
ting each piece of equipment into the 
overall space so that a maximum of 
use may be obtained out of a mini- 
mum of space. The kind of equip- 
ment, amount of equipment, lighting, 
relation of jobs to be accomplished 
can be studied and a satisfactory lay- 
out made which will expedite and 
make easier the tasks to be per- 
formed. Ease of operation, elimina- 
tion of waste motion, pleasant class- 
room relationships, and fewer head- 
aches for the students and the teacher 
will result. . 

The selection of supplies and equip- 
ment for the office practice course 
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should grow out of the course objec- 
tives and the procedures selected to 
develop these objectives. Many 
courses in office practice have been 
developed just the other way around. 
The course has evolved itself from 
supplies and equipment which hap- 
pened to be on hand or which the 
school was willing to supply. Most 
teachers are bound by this cost con- 
sideration ; cost of supplies and equip- 
ment, maintenance and repairs, rather 
than to requirements which have 
been based on the size of the class, 
the trends in offices and the place- 
ment opportunities in surrounding 
employment areas. 
Studies of Machine Requirements 

Many studies have been made 
which should aid the instructor in 
determining minimum requirements 
for machines and equipment useful 
for office practice courses. There may 
be possibilities of borrowing equip- 
ment which is used only periodically 
in offices within the school and in 
business offices in the comnaunity. 
Every opportunity should be seized 
to help the student to more efficiently 
prepare for the job. It should al- 
ways be the duty of the instructor to 
determine and request ample supplies 
and equipment to conduct his class. 

Whether replacing equipment or 
setting up a new office practice course 
the teacher will need full information 
about all types of equipment in order 
that he may know what not to recom- 
mend for purchase as well as what 
is desirable. There are a number of 
magazines which ordinarily do not 
come into the hands of business 
teachers which give rather complete 
information about office machines and 
new developments in all lines of office 
supplies. Each teacher of office 
practice should avail himself of this 
chance to study what is taking place 
along this line. 

Only in the larger high schools or 
specialized schools will it be possible 
to include most of the equipment 
found in business. A definite study 
should be made to fit equipment re- 
quirements to the employment area. 
Many of the machines are too com- 
plicated or require too costly materials 
for classroom practice. On the other 
hand some are so simple to operate 
that the learner can use them suc- 
cessfully after one brief demonstra- 
tion by an experienced worker. These 
should be less in demand for class- 
room practice. 

Vitalizing Instruction 

Ways to facilitate and vitalize in- 
struction in office practice are re- 
ceiving the attention of many. Much 
attention is being given the increased 
use of audio-visual aids in office prac- 


tice. Audio-visual aids in office prac. 
tice encompass a wide range of ma- 
terials, equipment and expericices, 
The use of such aids embodies more 
than the use of still or motion pic- 
tures, either alone or in combination 
with speech. The office practice 
teacher should not expect visual aids 


to do the job of teaching; they are: 


supplements to instruction. It is un- 
fair to the student to use any visual 
aid just to take up class time. 

The main reason for using such 
aids should be to explain and to 
clarify a specific topic or unit of 
work. There are many who are 
favoring the use of silent films over 
sound films as it is felt that greater 
attention is given to the silent films, 
Audio-visual aids now enjoying in- 
creasing popularity are: films, film 
strips, slides, pictures, posters, illus- 
trations, recordings, wall charts, 
special auditory aids, and _ other 
graphic and realistic aids. The office 
practice teacher should carefully se- 
lect and integrate these aids with 
other course materials to supplement 
and improve the learning activity. 

The Future Looks Bright 

There is a healthy tendency on the 
part of business to be critical of its 
testing program. This realization on 
the part of management and business, 
that its testing program is not what it 
should be has been the cause of great 
strides along these lines. Business, to 
an ever increasing degree, is work- 
ing on ways and means to evaluate 
its applicants for employment, study 
of individual aptitudes, and measure- 
ment of output. Steadily and cau- 
tiously study is being made into te- 
quirements, standards, and _ business 
needs. The business teacher has a 
definite stake in this kind of research. 
The results of such study will be of 
immeasurable value to the office prac- 
tice teacher. By using the findings 
of such research, worth-while im- 
provement can be expected. The office 
practice teacher should plan for the 
future by studying the successes and 
failures of today. 

If the teachers of office practice 
continue to make the strides that they 
have in the past; utilize the improve- 
ments offered in the development ot 
machines and equipment; and study 
their problems progressively, then 
the course will continue to grow. 
Business is willing to help the busi- 
ness educator cooperatively, willingly, 
and realistically, in their mutual et- 
forts to improve the product of the 
schools as they go into the business 
world as employees or as owners 0! 
businesses. This counseling together 
gives promise of a bright future for 
the office practice course. 
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Implementing a Work Experience Program 


LL school-controlled work ex- 

perience programs developed to 
date have fallen quite naturally into 
two categories: store and office. This 
is an important factor to consider in 
organizing a program. First it musts 
be determined whether the work ex- 
perience program most desired is to 
be in one or in both of these fields, 
because the surveying and _ planning 
which must be done to develop an 
effective program is necessarily of 
such a specific nature that a survey 
planned for one would be of little 
value in developing the other. The 
local work opportunities which will 
contribute the needed educational 
background are entirely different. 

The community must_be surveyed 
to find those stores or those busi-' 
nesses which follow the most modern 
procedures and operate under the 
best social and most approved ethical 
practices. For the program to be suc- 
cessful, it must have the whole- 
hearted and actively earnest interest 
of the cooperating merchants and 
businessmen. The survey must find 
those happy combinations where ac- 
tive cooperation, satisfactory educa- 
tional environment, and work ex- 
perience are to be found together. In 
other words, a modern store operated 
under the best practices recommend- 
ed by N. R. D. G. A. would be un- 
suited as a cooperating unit in a dis- 
tributive occupations work program 
if management did not give its fullest 
cooperation. On the other hand, the 
reverse would also be true. The pro- 
gram is most likely to succeed where 
the practices are ideal and manage. 
ment actively cooperates. 

The next step in the organization 
is to surveythe-student—body to be 
served. Individual needs, interests, 
aptitude, and ability to contribute 
must be determined. The merchant 
or the businessman who is willing to 
cooperate must not be compromised 
by having to accept employees too 
much below the standard of employee 
under which the business normally 
operates, 





Determine Interest in Participation 

This calls for thorough investiga- 
tion of the interests of students and 
of their parents to determine to what 
extent they are willing to participate. 
There are some parents who consider 
it either degrading or too strenuous 
for their children to work while at- 
tending high school or college. Per- 
haps a little education is necessary to 
instill the viewpoint that a work ex- 
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perience program is built on the prin- 
ciple of healthy educational values 
rather than financial values. 

At this point, it is desirable to pre- 
sent the general outline of the pro- 
posed program for approval to the 
proper school authorities: the cur- 
riculum committee, superintendent of 
schools, or the board of education. 
This plan should include details deal- 
ing with the advisory committee; the 
general plan of organization for the 
group to be served; the time when 
students are to participate and how 
the time works in with the school 
curriculum ; the method of correlating 
the work experience with other re- 
lated subjects in the curriculum ; sug- 
gested school policy for granting 
high school credit ; and recommended 
techniques for supervision. Also, in 
a community where some opposition 
might arise due to the necessary se- 
lective features relating to student and 
teacher personnel, a recommended 
procedure should be offered. 

The writer, being of a conservative 
nature, suggests that it is better to 
have a successful modest program 
than to plan for a large program 
which might fail because of its over- 
ambitious nature. Experience has in- 
dicated in most communities, that the 
modest program has quickly grown 
into one of sparkling success, while 
the larger program has frequently 
foundered a long time before settling 
down to its true form. Even the 
best laid plans for a modest program 
will soon call for readjustment; a 


promising merchant or businessman 
proves less cooperative in actual prac- 
tice, students fail to measure up to 
the recommended minimum standard, 
or the integration of work experience 
with related subject matter fields is 
more difficult than was thought. 


Advisory Committee 

What part the advisory committee 
is to play in the planning and or- 
ganizing 1s difficult to determine. In 
some communities the board of edu- 
cation would feel called upon to in- 
stigate the program; but in others, 
the board would desire the program 
to originate from the local store and 
office executives. 

Without definite evidence to the 
contrary it would seem that the 
larger the community to be served the 
earlier the advisory committee should 
be introduced in the picture. 

The selection of the committee re- 
quires careful consideration. The 
committee member should be alert to 
the need, vocal, experienced, and 
wholly in sympathy with the program. 
Converting unsympathetic members 
should not be the work of the com- 
mittee, but can be undertaken in a 
limited sense for the sake of ade- 
quate representation in the community 
and to obtain the assistance of a par- 
ticular individual or business. 

The professional leader must be 
truly a leader, for he must obtain lay 
support for his program and yet the 
“ideas” should apparently come from 
the committee. 


Employer Attitude 
In the final analysis, the success of 
any work experience program de- 
pends almost entirely upon the atti- 
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Work Experience Helps Students Learn to Work Under All Types of Conditions. 
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tude of the cooperating agencies. This 
cooperation is usually very easily at- 
tained, provided merchants and busi- 
nessmen have a long-term view and 
fully recognize that educational back- 
ground depends upon the fundamen- 
tal philosophy that ‘there is always 
opportunity for improvement.” ‘‘The 
training job is never finished.” Un- 
less this philosophy is accepted by the 
school authorities and the partici- 
pating merchants and businessmen, 
the program planned will fall short 
of the attainable goal. 

Perhaps there is no opportunity 
offered to the schools for a_ better 
public relations program. When tax- 
payers realize in the most tangible 
manner that the schools are operated 
for the advancement of community 
good, then reasonable requests for 
personal assistance or financial aid 
are cheerfully granted. 

Selection of Work Experiences 

When students are assigned to a 
store or office, the jobs must be typi- 
cal of those filled by regular employ- 
ees. Every guard must be established 
to prevent the assignment of students 
to meanly duties from which little 
or no educational values arise or to 
rotating jobs in which there is no 
opportunity to reasonably master the 
skills of the job. Again, students 
should not be assigned to one job for 
so long a time that the challenge is 
lost. In the most ideal plan the jobs 
will constantly intrigue through curi- 
osity and interest for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and experience. 
Should the program be properly de- 
signed and administered, there will 
be no question relative to exploiting 
students. It is at this point that labor, 
wage, and health regulations have to 
be considered. 


Selection of Student Workers 

The success of selection is deter- 
mined by the analytical ability, im- 
agination, and intelligence of the co- 
ordinator, supervisor, or planner who 
instigates the program. Changeable 
youth, with a varying personality, an 
intangible achievement ability, a 
questionable interest and “drive” 
background, and frequently some de- 
gree of fickleness, calls for the wis- 
dom ot Solomon. At best, these fac- 
tors cannot be translated into a tang- 
ible control figure. One unpleasant 
experience may change the whole- 
some attitude of an apparently high- 
type student into one completely un- 
suited for further cooperative train- 
ing. 

Even those tangible facts which do 
exist, such as scholastic average, vo- 
cational interest, condition of health, 
age, and physique, may change in a 
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comparatively short time. For ex- 
ample, the girl rejected because of 
physical requirements in June for a 
program in September, might add to 
her weight and height during the sum- 
mer months so as to be wholly satis- 
factory. 


Supervision of Program 


The coordinator of the program 
should be relieved of school duties for 
sufficient time to visit offices and/or 
stores for the purpose of observing 
the progress and performance of the 
students on the job. From these daily 
visitations adjustments in the pro- 
gram and assignment of students will 
be found necessary. 

Several suggestions may outline the 
method to be used to motivate and 
prove the program: 

1. Seek means whereby the work 
experience and formal school work 
can be better coordinated. 

2. Be alert to existing opportunities 
to shift students to more profitable 
job experiences. 

3. Assist students in making job 
adjustments. 

4. Require periodic written prog- 
ress reports from employer on as- 
signed individuals. 

5. Opportunities for group coun- 
selling to supplement specific job 
training should be worked in when- 
ever possible. 

6. Check frequently with employ- 
ers on student performance. 

7. Keep adequate and active rec- 
ords for purpose of personal inter- 
views and discussions with students. 

The coordinator must be a skillful 
inspiring type person, capable of 
analyzing the good as well as the bad 
techniques and able and willing to 
demonstrate the right at any time. 


Employer Reports 


The variety of employer reports is 
quite large. Those produced to date 
by a number of coordinators seem to 
have one element in common: sim- 
plicity. They are all individual prog- 
ress reports which can be checked in 
a second and yet give comparatively 
accurate ratings of an employer’s re- 
action to an employee. 

The Connecticut State Department 
of Education recommends a form, 
which in addition to the worker's 
strong and weak points, covers qual- 
ity of work, aptitude for work, atti- 
tude toward work, conduct during 
work, dependability, and worker ad- 
justment; one rating point being 
checked under each point. 

Millville High School in Millville, 
New Jersey, uses a form consisting 
of thirty ratings of which only six are 


checked. The main headings are 
quality of work; quantity of w: rk; 
selection, use, and care of proper 
tools; selection, use, and care of 
proper materials and supplies; p:ob- 
lem solving ability, analytical or «vs- 
tematic attack; and safe work he »its 
and procedures. Under each hea: ing 
is listed five degrees of  success- 
achievement; (quantity of work) al- 
ways behind time requirements, some- 
times meets time requirements: at 
least meets time requirements, usually 
more than meets time requiremenits, 
and always more than meets time 
requirements. 


Exactness is Needed in Reports 


Another simple form is one that is 
broken into three divisions: what the 
person is: personality, appearance, 
courteous and pleasant, enthusiasm, 
ambition, confidence ; what the person 
knows: store policies, procedure, 
stock arrangement, merchandise in- 
formation, plan and organize work, 
get along with people; and what the 
person does: is he cooperative, will he 
accept responsibility, does he follow 
instructions, is he good at housekeep- 
ing, tactful with customers and store 
members, and produce good sales. 
Each qualification has five ratings 
(1-5) with 5 being failure. 

It would seem that school-employer 
report forms should be simple, easy 
to complete, and yet as exact as a 
report of this kind can be. 

Coordinators who have participated 
longest with work experience pro- 
grams readily agree that it is the care 
of details which tend to make for the 
most successful program. A cooper- 
ating merchant can tip the program 
upside down over one unhappy inci- 
dent. Every precaution must be taken 
to keep both student and employer 
satisfied. 
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Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 


by Helen J. Keily 


State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts 


NE who has been a bookkeeper 

(and it is to be hoped that this in- 
cludes all teachers of bookkeeping !) 
has only to recall his own office ex- 
perience to know that when an entry 
new to him-was encountered, his first 
reaction was to see how it was handled 
before. This does not mean that the 
bookkeeper thereby became a mere 
copier; his view of how it was 
handled may have been, in fact, the 
basis of a judgment that it would be 
more satisfactory this time to enter 
the item in some other way. How- 
ever, he does wish to see how things 
have been done. Even an expert in- 
staller of new systems wishes to see 
for himself the methods by which 
businesses of the type in which he 
is interested have recorded their 
transactions. And how far our young 
bookkeeping student is from being 
an installer of new systems! It is un- 
desirable, of course, to have him be- 
come a mere copier; he must think, 
and understand, and make judgments 
all along the way; but this does not 
preclude the fact that during his en- 
tire study, he should have available 
for him to see examples of how the 
work has been done and should be 
done. 


Benefits of Visual Aids 


There is no doubt that seeing is 
not only believing, but also remem- 
bering. Studies now verify the gen- 
eral impression that the student re- 
tains longer that which he has seen 
in some vividly illustrated form. 
Many teachers have found that some 
students do not seem to know what 
skillfully produced or neat work is 
until they see what some other stu- 
dent, perhaps in a former year, has 
accomplished in the same type of 
problem. New interest, too, is un- 
questionably stimulated through 
visual impressions. 


Types of Available Visual Aids 


The visual aids available to the 
bookkeeping teacher are in general 
(beginning with the most available 
and easily used) : 

Blackboard work 

Textbook illustrations 
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Bulletin boards with exhibits of 
actual forms, or previous students’ 
work 

Enlarged models of business forms 
and papers mounted on posters or 
wall cards 

Enlarged charts and diagrams of 
flows of accounts and business pro- 
cedures 

Books of account in actual use 

Simple dramatizations of such 
processes as the discounting of a 
note, use of a three-party draft, or 
the progress of a check from its 
origin to its return with the drawer’s 
bank statement. 

Slides 

Film Strips 

Sound Films 


Blackboards Often Poorly Used 


Even in our present enlightened 
day, when we have become convinced, 
partly through observation of wide- 
spread success of educating through 
the eye in Russian schools, and in 
our own Army and Navy programs, 
that visual devices are helpful, it may 
still be observed that in many schools 
inadequate attention is given to even 
the most available and easily used 
visual helps. In bookkeeping, it is 
difficult to imagine that there would 
be any day when the blackboard 
might not be used for some helpful 
illustration. It is also observable 
that poor use is often made of the 
blackboard. Teacher and _ student 
writing and rulings are often bad 
examples; students cannot see from 
their seats, either because of dis- 
tance, glare, use of wrong kinds of 
chalk, or whitened blackboards. On 
many occasions, an observation 
teacher witnesses an involved ex- 
planation not being understood, when 
the point could be quickly and well 
shown by means of a simple black- 
board illustration ; many teachers, ex- 
perienced and inexperienced, neglect 
this opportunity. Home  assign- 
ments, if not posted in duplicated 
form, might well be placed on the 
blackboard in a particular place each 
day; if this simple and old device 
were used, teachers might find a few 


more students better prepared be- 
cause they could find the work listed 
definitely, and in case of absence or 
inattention in class, at a time when 
class was not in session. 

It is unfortunate that some of 
our colleges which teach accounting 
theory so well ignore in their teacher 
training skillful use of the black- 
board, though they often offer elabo- 
rate courses in the “Use of Visual 
Aids.” In our own state, where the 
commercial work is carried in more 
than one third of the 259 high 
schools by one teacher, or less than 
the full time of one teacher, that busy 
teacher often has not developed elabo- 
rate plans for visual aids; yet in all 
schools, blackboard space and chalk 
are available, and expertness in their 
use would improve the teaching of 
bookkeeping. Many of the articles 
listed in the bibliography at the end 
of this article will make specific sug- 
gestions for improved blackboard use. 


Textbook Illustrations 


In selecting textbooks, the ade- 
quacy of illustrative material should 
be kept in mind. Some texts, other- 
wise excellent, do not show forms of 
entries, or enough variety in types of 
financial statements. Here, of course, 
the alert teacher will supplement with 
actual forms and blackboard _ illus- 
trations. 


Bulletin Boards 


Bulletin boards are a simple, yet 
often inadequately used, device. The 
few elementary rules which are so 
well known, namely, that material 
should be at the eye level; that it 
must be frequently changed ; and that 
arrangement and color should be used 
to attract the eye (the simple mount- 
ing of forms on colored drawing 
paper) are little observed. Bulletin 
boards with old, uninteresting and 
badly arranged material are of no 
value. 


Previous Students’ Work 


Excellent examples (and bad ex- 
amples!—with names removed) of 
previous students’ work should be 
kept and made available for present 
classes to see. Often, an aspiring 
bookkeeper will be stimulated to pro- 
duce work of such quality that it may 
later be an example for learners. 


Use of Opaque Projectors 


Students in the business organiza- 
tion class at Salem State Teachers 
College brought to class as a part of 
their term papers forms having to do 
with businesses which they were de- 
scribing, and in which they had been 
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employed. Later, in their “Visual 
Aids” course, they used these forms 
in the opaque projector to show how 
correct uses and errors may be 
brought before a class quickly and 
easily. Articles in the publications 
listed in the bibliography at the end of 
this article will aid teachers interested 





scribes the occupation of the book- _ USEFUL REFERENCES 
keeper and accountant, and would be 
helpful for showing to a 9th- or 10th- 
year class and students in teachers 
colleges who may find themselves who wishes to make use of visual aics in 
serving as guidance counselors. bookkeeping (and any business subj«ct), 
Sources of reviews of these films are Here will be found specific informati:n as 
contained in the bibliography. to criteria for selection and use ©! all 
kinds of visual aids; lists of helpful ‘lms, 
often with reviews; and sources and costs 


The magazines and yearbooks liste: be- 
low should prove helpful to the teacher 


of purchases and rentals. 


Balance Sheet. Each issue; see particu- 
larly January, 1946, and February, 1946. 

Business Screen, 157 East Erie Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Education World. See espe- 
cially references in numbers of September, 
November and December of 1944 and in 
February, 1945, issue. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion Yearbooks. See especially 12th Year- 
book, 1939, Gelb, Joseph: “Values and 
Uses of Visual Aids for the Improvement 


The Opaque Projector Permits Presentation of Opaque Objects of Classroom Teaching in Bookkeeping,” 


in learning how to use opaque pro- 
jectors. 
Actual Business Forms 

Nothing can take the place of 
actual experience ; but very near to it 
in bookkeeping is the viewing and 
handling in conjunction with set work 
real forms, as, for example, an actual 
bank statement with the cancelled 
checks and completed reconciliation, 
and the use by the students of simi- 
lar forms, either printed, or dupli- 
cated in the office practice class. 
Reading about and describing stock 
certificates is helpful, but if a stu- 
dent should bring in a book of blank 
stock certificates, of a company once 
in formation, how much more quickly 
and easily students would know what 
a stock certificate is! Imagine the 
vivid impression which would be 
made by the handing around in class 
of a real stock certificate and com- 
pany bond—with the proper reminder 
of their value, and the fact that these 
have come from the school safe to 
this class, and are to be immediately 
returned to the safe! Obviously, no 
oral or written description could take 
the place of such a procedure. 
Films in Bookkeeping 

There is a dearth of films which 
would be of assistance in the teaching 
of bookkeeping. A new 16 mm. 
sound film shows the great need for 
caution in the use of checks, and has 
special value in these days of the 
handling and mailing of so many 
thousands ot bonus and other gov- 
ernment payments. Another film in 
the “Your Life Work Series” de- 
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pp. 66-72, and 14th Yearbook, 1941, 
As has often been pointed out, Krasker, A.: “Adequate Visual Equipment 
films do not in any sense take the for a Business Education Department,” pp. 
place of any teaching of bookkeeping. 319-321. 
In fact, no one device, however valu- Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, 
able, can do that. It is to be regretted, 
however, that many teachers are not 
aware of the extent to which many 
visual devices, especially the simpler 
ones, can stimulate interest and be of 
help by supplementing the teaching— ary, 1947, issues; also description of five 
can, in fact, be what their name sug- __ filmstrips on bookkeeping and two si nund 
gests—valuable and needed aids to films in issues of October, November and 
the hard-working teacher. December, 1946. 


TEN YEARS AGO IN 


w7-THE JOU RNAL” 


From the June 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


Chicago. 

Journal of Business Education. See 
especially classified list of visual aids for 
business education in January and Febru- 








Albert E. Bullock of the Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles wrote about needed 
equipment in commercial classes . . . Paul S. Lomax insisted that business education was 
vocational in terms of getting jobs for graduates ... Alice M. O'Neil of New Britain. 
Connecticut, suggested some standards for measuring good shorthand teaching . . . Charles 
Brown of Union City, New Jersey. explained the business program of that city . Rufus 
Stickney of the Boston Clerical School, Boston, wrote on office training in Boston <a 
Catherine E. Phillips wrote on speed and accuracy in relation to typing copy. Dr. Phillips 
has just been appointed supervisor of business education in Washington, D. C. for 
Division I-IX to succeed Dr. Buckley . .. J. Marshall Hanna who is leaving Kalamazoo. 
Michigan to go to Ohio State University this June discussed the extra curricular activities 
of the commercial department. Ten years ago Jim was teaching at Fort Lee, N. J. 
Ruby V. Perry of New Orleans reported on relations of the American Youth Commissice 
with the National Council of Business Education . . . The JOURNAL carried a two page 
spread on the Detroit Convention of the Department of Business Education of the NEA now 
the UBEA ... A. J. Lawrence was elected president of the Kentucky business teachers. 
A. J.’s leaving the University of Kentucky to take over in Mississippi. His many friends 
in Lexington will be disappointed to find that his advancement means leaving Kentucky 

. Announcement was made of the meeting of the International Shorthand Congress in 
London, England. 
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Finding Purpose in Business Education 


E' )UCATIONAL historians, famil- 
iar with the ephemeral tendencies 
of the profession, are not astonished 
at the rapid expansion of the com- 
mercial curriculum movement 
throughout the public schools. Such 
is the pace of all pedagogical inspira- 
tions that “‘catch on.” There are bases 
for more than a suspicion that a 
good many public schools have intro- 
duced commercial courses without a 
discriminating conception of their 
purposes. Witness the patterns fre- 
quently followed in this country as 
the commercial programs were 
adopted : The public schools borrowed 
from private business colleges; the 
rural school mimicked its big city 
cousin; the elementary schools toyed 
with the typewriter; the schools of 
the Louisiana bayous introduced 
shorthand “just like they teach in 
New York City!” ; and even the uni- 
versities fell in line with the ubiqui- 
tous demand for commercial courses. 
And who is there to question that 
some excellent and ambitious pro- 
grams have been set up in certain 
public schools? At these institutions 
a pupil may follow his nose, or the 
counsel of a guidance professional, in- 
to practically any phase of commer- 
cial education. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that many pro- 
grams remain merely ambitious. 
Where is the commercial teacher who, 
at one time or another, or from one 
source or another, has not had to 
defend his department from external 
attack? If we are forever forced 
onto the defensive, perhaps there is 
something about our program that 
makes it peculiarly vulnerable. 
Although the commercial education 
movement is relatively adolescent, 
the saturation point in the public 
schools has nearly been reached. Will 
it soon hit that familiar block, waver, 
and then disintegrate as another ped- 
agogical fancy? Or are we in the field 
capable of evaluating its worth, of 
shaking out the chaff, and of guiding 
its destiny intelligently? There ap- 
pears in our commercial program an 
urgent want of a clear-cut purpose in 
relation to the total educational un- 
dertaking, a determination of the 
turriculum’s possibilities and limita- 
tions. Precisely, we need to define 
tritically just what commercial educa- 
tion can and cannot do, should and 
should not do, in the public schools. 


The Golden Age for Commercial 
Teachers 


The historical, but current, quarrel 
between education's classicists and vo- 
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cationalists appears bigoted and im- 
perious today in light of develop- 
ments in economic, social, and scien- 
tific areas. It is no longer an either/or 
proposition. As the contagious phil- 
osophy that “the whole child goes 
to school” finds more and more dis- 
ciples, the need for vocational educa- 
tion enjoys a respect equal to that of 
the classical education. Supporters 
of the technical curriculums can still 
marshall their traditional arguments 
—apprenticeship training no longer 
possible in our society; some pupils 
cannot benefit materially from a col- 
lege-prep course; most young people 
are destined to earn their living by 
their hands ; the need for exploration ; 
and the staggering number of en- 
rollees at the secondary and univer- 
sity levels, each with his individual 
differences — but two new factors 
have fallen into their laps. The first 
arises from the temporary demand of 
veterans for a quick skill, plus the 
two million young people constituting 
the latest category of ‘‘forgotten 
men” who left school during the War 
to work on war jobs but who now 
find their skill not needed or their 
jobs gone to deserving veterans. A 
still greater argument for the wide 
curriculum—-which implies vocational 
education—is the threat from govern- 
ment-subsidized institutions which 
will operate side by side and in com- 
petition with the public schools should 
the latter fail to provide for the 
swelling ranks of unemployed youth. 
Ghosts of the CCC and the NYA are 
rising to challenge the potential ef- 
fectiveness of the public schools. 

All these facts point to an exten: 
sion of the public school offerings. 
which carries implications that the 
commercial program will be ex- 
panded vertically and horizontally in 
the educational scheme. There is 
promise of a Periclean Age for com- 
mercial teachers, a seller’s market for 
those who are qualified to teach com- 
mercial subjects. But before we run 
selfishly into further wide-scale ex- 
pansion, let us evaluate the product 
we are offering to the pupils, to the 
employers, and to the taxpayers, ere 
we some day be spurned as opportun- 
ists hawking a faulty commodity. 
Commercial Departments Have Become 

a Notions Counter 

In the first place, we can no longer 

afford to dodge the discomposing pro- 


tests that there are certain skills 
which can be provided more econo- 
mically and proficiently by industry. 
If this fact has not been made con- 
vincing enough by observation of in- 
dustrial training, then we may turn 
to the proof of military schools where 
mastery of physical skills was accom- 
plished in such amazingly short train- 
ing periods with which civilian 
schools are rarely able to cope. It is 
true that money and motive were no 
deterrent to the military as they are, 
and probably always will be, to pub- 
lic school education ; nevertheless, the 
time and money wasted under the 
boast of learning in offering, or at- 
tempting to offer, some skills in the 
public schools constitute a shame 
which threatens to boomerang to the 
detriment of our field. 

The basic operation of common 
office machines, except typewriter, 
can be learned in short lengths of 
time, or else their operation is so 
technical and the machine so ex- 
pensive as to preclude installation by 
a public school. How, then, can we 
justify expenditures of public moneys 
for these machines ? 

It is true that learners with a 
minimum of instruction are not ex- 
perts. Let us admit that expertness 
with these machines is gained only 
by repetition, readily obtainable with 
productive exercises on the job. 

Can We Prepare for All Jobs? 

Some teachers seek to justify these 
machines in their schools as a neces- 
sity for exploration, so that the 
graduate will be prepared for any 
job. Here again, it must be admitted 
that we can’t prepare for every con- 
ceivable occupation lest the schools 
become a jack-of-all-trades and mas- 
ter of none. The line must be drawn 
somewhere. Moreover, it is still im- 
possible, after more than thirty years 
of scientific determinism, to predict 
the job market even one year hence, 
or to accurately measure aptitudes. 

On these same grounds, one might 
well question the practice of provid- 
ing intensive exercises in the fine and 
technical aspects of filing, letter 
styles, preparation and filing of tele- 
grams, punctuation, capitalization, 
spelling, legal and business forms, 
and placement or centering problems. 
Thanks to the numerous experiments 
with memory and _ retention, no 
teacher is gullible enough to suspect 
that a student carries away from the 
classroom more than a minimum of 
facts. We have come to accept the 
mountain of information dropped 
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outside of every classroom door as 
a necessary landmark, a memorial to 
the futility of teaching isolated facts. 
There seems even less excuse for 
cluttering the mind of a secretarial 
aspirant with the above technicalities 
when the market has to offer so 
many excellent handbooks and dic- 
tionaries. This position may be cor- 
roborated by calling attention to the 
extent to which acknowledged au- 
thorities for these rules disagree, the 
frequency with which the rules 
change, and to the fact that many 
employers not only prefer but insist 
on re-training their employees “their 
way.” 

Extending the challenge to other 
than strictly secretarial techniques, it 
is difficult to justify in secondary 
schools more than an elementary 
course in bookkeeping when industry 
demands much more _ specialized 
training of an accountant, and a 
bookkeeper rarely needs more than 
the basic fundamentals ; a law course 
that deals with technical trivialities ; 
a sales course that proposes to har- 
vest salesmen; or an advertising 
course that seeks to do more than 
develop a general consumer dis- 
crimination. 

Where, then, shall we draw the 
line to say fairly, “This we can and 
should teach effectively” ? 


What Do Industry and Society Expect 
from Their Candidates? 

It seems fair to conclude, if the 
above thesis is accepted, that the only 
expertness the public schools should 
attempt in the commercial area is in 
typing, shorthand, and_ transcrip- 
tion. Here, by intensive, functional 
drill and a perspicacious weeding out 
process, we can develop skilled prod- 
ucts in a relatively short time. It 
could be protested, “Why even these, 
when all secretarial personnel do not 
type or take dictation?” That is true, 
but studies have shown that a very 
high percentage of office personnel 
use one or all of these skills at one 
time or another, at least to get a 
foot in the door. Moreover, these 
are skills that cannot be developed 
in a matter of hours or days. Indus- 
try can rightfully look to another 
agency for this labor, and inasmuch 
as the vast majority of clerical per- 
sonnel attend secondary school, the 
public schools are justified in pro- 
viding it. Furthermore, the increas- 
ing demand for typing and shorthand 
for personal use warrants their being 
offered by the public schools. What 
length of time should be devoted to 
this vocational or personal training 
in our schools is yet to be answered, 
but it is probable that adequate pro- 
ficiency can be developed in these 
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basic skills in less time than now 
alloted in most curriculum programs. 


More Than Skill is Needed 


Industry and society might well 
expect young people to be armed with 
more than these three skills, however. 
Employers are warranted in demand- 
ing from their clerical applicants a 
reasonable mastery of language, 
written and spoken; a _ cursory 
knowledge of stenographical tech- 
niques; a familiarity with general 
business terminology and procedure ; 
an awareness that things have hap- 
pened and are happening outside of 
the office ; intelligent, wholesome atti- 
tudes affecting an individual’s per- 
sonal relationships, health, and 
economy; and a mature respect for 
those qualities which are commonly 
regarded as constituting character. 
What does the employer mean in that 
oft-repeated statement relative to 
clerical efficiency: “Office help is a 
dime a dozen, but what I’d give for 
an A-1 secretary!’ He means sim- 
ply that he wants someone capable 
of exercising judgment. Too, it seems 
appropriate that society should step 
into the educational program at this 
point to insist that its members de- 
velop these desirable qualities. And 
it is in the development of these 
powers that the student will devote 
that large part of his time which is 
not reserved for skill acquisition. 
Thus, the remainder of his curricu- 
lum is determined. 

As the swing towards general edu- 
cation (that illusive terminology 
which educators are reticent to de- 
fine and yet none are far apart in 
their thinking) gains momentum, 
may we commercial teachers not be 
guilty of defending our traditional 
program purely on personal grounds. 
May we recognize that our charges 
are going to be not only employees, 
but above all, citizens, Moreover, 
may we not lose sight of the fact 
that some will never even be em- 
ployees, and the majority will be 
employees only for a short time. Let 
first things be first; and may we be 
ever mindful that inasmuch as many 
of our pupils get away from us be- 
fore we have had an opportunity to 
complete their education according to 
our ladder standards, their general 
development must be accomplished 
before the top rung is reached. May 
we be conscious of these facts not 
only in our day-to-day preparation 
of future employees but also in the 
curriculum planning of the whole 
school. 


The New Task of Commercial Teachers 


Before the reader concludes that 
this message essays to disfavor the 


commercial program, to sugges’ that 
the commercial program in the pub- 


lic schools is on the wane, or ‘9 en- 
danger the security of the cor mer- 
cial teacher, let it be pointed ou! that 
none of these conclusions i: jn- 
tended. In fact, only the op) osite 
conclusions are justified. The | mpli- 
cations of general education li vy a 
heavier burden upon the commercial 
teacher than ever before. The popu- 
lar interpretation of general ¢:luca- 
tion leads to the building of a “core” 
curriculum, roughly defined as the 


heart or commonizing element of 
education through which all youth 


will be conducted. Such a program 
opens the way for all students having 
experiences which promote _ all- 
around development. By the same 
route of logic, any all-around de- 
velopment in our era demands a 
knowledge, among other things, of 
an industrial society, of business 
processes, and of personal economics. 
It is here that commercial teachers, 
cooperating with the specialists of 
other areas, will find more occupation 
than ever conceived in a traditional 
program. 

Specifically, there will fall to us 
not only the task of producing skilled 
typists and shorthand transcribers, 
but also the challenging and more 
fruitful job of introducing youth to 
the business world. In these terms, 
business law, business English, book- 
keeping, salesmanship, consumer 
education, and advertising take on 
new and significant meanings. Their 
knowledge becomes not a skill, but a 
tool for understanding daily activities 
in which every adolescent and adult 
is engaged. They are the link be- 
tween ideas and practice. In fact, 
there is possibility that such a pro- 
gram, broadly conceived, may  be- 
come the axis around which other 
learning experiences evolve and de- 
rive meaning. 


Business Teachers Must Take the 
Offensive 

Today there lurks but one danger 
threatening the future security of 
commercial teachers, namely, _ the 
danger of their being dragged into 4 
forward-looking curriculum — rather 
than leading the way. If we remain 
on the defensive, protecting our areas 
for the sake of departmental iden- 
tity alone, refusing to participate m 
the cooperative construction of the 
entire curriculum, then we are invit- 
ing teachers from other areas to as- 
sume complete responsibility for the 
general education of youth. “C hild- 
centered” or “experience” curricu- 
lums demand teachers with broad 
backgrounds, In order that the com- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Performance Standards for Secretaries 


'SINESSMEN and educators 

ave been conscious of the futility 
of the net words a minute standard 
for typing and the 95 percent ac- 
curacy formula for transcription for 
some time. While some complained 
about the lack of reality of such 
starlards a long time ago, Frederick 
G. Nichols focused attention upon the 
falseness of these standards a little 
over ten years ago in the National 
Clerical Ability Testing Program. 
These tests have not accomplished 
all that was hoped of them, but they 
did create an awareness of the need. 
The National Office Management As- 
sociation has been cooperating with 
the American Standards Association 
in working out better job standards 
in business. 

These specimen job standards for 
a personal secretary have been 
worked out at several different 
places. Some of the elements were 
secured at the Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot and others through the 
Civil Service Commission clerical 
training program. Many were col- 
lected from offices in New York City 
and were evaluated and refined by 
practicing secretaries, No pretense 
is made that they are complete, but 
they do go far beyond the arbitrary 
formalism of the words-a-minute 
pattern still used so thoughtlessly in 
most schools. The false simplicity 
of the words-a-minute standard must 
be discarded except as a means of 
measuring learning and motivation 
at the beginning levels of typing and 
transcription. Realistic standards 
that are actually adhered to on-the- 
job must be substituted. These per- 
formance standards, then, are one 
offering for meeting this need. 


TRANSCRIBING 


1. Can transcribe with little or no loss of 
time because of poor notes. 

2. Can usually make changes and inser- 
tions properly and without confusion. 

3. Transcribes what the dictator meant 
rather than what it sounded like. 

4, Can sort much “wheat from chaff” 
in conference discussion and take down all 
significant developments. 

5. Recognizes and takes down decisions 
ms assignments. 

Can effectively summarize trends of 
Clo and digest notes taken. 

7. Prepares concise, smooth reading, and 
grammatically correct drafts that accur- 
ately reflect trends of discussion and that 
contain all decisions and assignments 
made. 

8. Turns in letters and memos in proper 
form, complying with current office in- 
structions so far as they have been given. 
9. Prepares copy to go outside of office 
in good form, well-balanced, even margins, 
attractively spaced on page. 
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10. Turns in correspondence with the 
necessary filing references, inclosures, in- 
closure tags, cc notations on carbons, rout- 
ing tags. Assembles file correctly. Types 
correct number of copies. Secures correct 
signature. 

11. Calls attention to and attempts to 
clear up obvious errors before typing, such 
as incomplete sentences and omission of 
significant information. Corrects  mis- 
spelled words. 

Transcribes correctly 
taken. 

13. Transcribes one finished page of 
single-spaced material in about 20 to 30 
minutes on straight transcription (such as 
reports, long memos, etc., where there are 
few changes and inserts. ) 

14. Prepares a draft of conference min- 
utes in approximately twice the time the 
conference lasted. 

15. Produces copy which is free of un- 
corrected omissions and _ typographical 
errors provided there has been opportunity 
to review it before turning it in. 


what has been 


TYPEWRITING 


1. Cleans type, typewriter and work area 


every day. 

2, Prevents abuse of machine such as 
typing on platen; closing desk in such a 
manner as to bump machine ; dropping 


clips, pins, hairpins, etc., in machine. 

3. Covers machine € ach night. 

4. Moves carriage to side when making 
erasures to prevent eraser fragments from 
getting into machine. 

5. Checks need and, if necessary, 
machine, cleans platen, changes ribbon. 

6. Reports need for repairs immediately. 

7. Makes clear-cut impressions; neat 
erasures; material free from finger prints, 
smudges, creases, and uncorrected strike- 
overs. 

8. Prepares materials for temporary use 
with sufficient neatness and clearness so 


oils 


that they may be read without distraction 
caused by poor typing or editing. 

9. Catches and corrects obvious errors 
such as incorrect spelling of familiar 
names, incomplete addresses, etc. 

10. Notices and corrects typographical 
errors and changes words which result in 
a wrong meaning. 

11. Remembers to date and initial every- 
thing typed. 

12. Observes and follows 
structions in regard to spacing, 
ete. 

13. Reads typed work and corrects typo- 
graphical errors before turning it in, un- 
less pressure of time prevents or unless 
she and the person for whom she is doing 
the work have a definite understanding. 

14. Produces typing from fairly legible 
drafts, with fairly legible inserts or addi- 
tions clearly labelled as to position, at a 
rate of one single-spaced page in about 
twenty minutes and one double-spaced 
page in about twelve minutes, with four 
carbons. 

15. On straight copy typing, produces at 
rate of one single-spaced page in about 
fifteen minutes and one double-spaced 
page in about ten minutes with four car- 
bons. (The foregoing standards assume un- 
interrupted work and must be adjusted to 
compensate for interruptions when they 
occur. ) 


correctly in- 
margins, 


FILING 


1. Makes changes in lists, in proper 
way, each period without being told. 

2. Sees that all necessary information 1. 
included on mailing lists. 

3. Relays accurately information about 
revision of lists. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


1. Sends notices in proper way (i.e. by 
phone, post-card, or letter-size notice) at 
— time. 

. In sending out notices, gives all essen- 
an information (i e. time, ple ace, topic of 
discussion, and other special, important in- 
formation. ) 


“MISS BROWN USED To GET MAD AND THROW THE TYPEWRITER AT ME,So I HAD IT SCREWED 
To HER DESK.” 


























3. If follow-up is indicated, usually 
makes it at proper time without being re- 
minded. 

4. Reads procedure letters carefully, 
notices and always makes all changes di- 
rected by letters. 


COMPOSITION 


1. Understands arrangement of ma- 
terial in manual. Knows how and where 
to insert material, what to do with manual 
and check list; makes insertions; removes 
material, etc., correctly an with no de- 
lay because of unfamiliarity with method. 

2. Is familiar enough with instructions 
to raise questions about proper method in 
doubtful cases and does raise such ques- 
tions. 

3. Knows how to secure information cor- 
rectly. 


TELEPHONE 


1. Can reach persons by telephone with 
little difficulty. 

2. Obtains name and telephone number 
(exchange and extension) of callers. 

3. Transmits all significant parts of 
messages both incoming and outgoing. 

4. Notices obvious errors and omissions 
and attempts to clear them up on incom- 
ing calls. 

5. Avoids errors in names and telephone 
numbers. 

DUPLICATING MACHINES 

1. Never leaves bottle of duplicating ma- 
chine fluid in a position to flood machine ; 
refills bottle after use if needed. 

2. Cleans duplicating machine roller 
after use, and always cleans the carbon 
from the roller. 

3. Always leaves handle of duplicating 
machine in proper position after using 
machine. (Proper position being that 
which prevents either flood or leakage of 
ink or fluid.) 

4. Operates duplicating machine evenly 

to prevent paper jamming. When paper 
does jam, removes it in such a way as to 
prevent machine damage. 
5. Duplicating is clear, legible, free of 
carbon or ink smudges on back or front 
of paper, provided machine is in good 
working condition. 

6. Machine is kept clean thereby per- 
mitting operator to remain comparatively 
free of ink or carbon while using it. 

GENERAL 
Care of office equipment. 

1. Reports worn telephone cords, any 
other deficiency, inadequacy, or difficulty 
with service or key systems. 

2. Always leaves paper cutter down 
after use. (Reports promptly any need 
for service. ) 

3. Refills stapling machine when empty. 

4. Empties pencil sharpener when needed. 
Keeps screwed firmly to wall. Keeps cup 
which catches shavings attached firmly to 
sharpener. 

5. Resets three-hole punch for standard 
three-hole use if it was necessary to 
change set. 

Standards for general activities. 

1. Keeps job moving. 

2. Resumes work immediately after in- 
terruptions. ; 

3. Works steadily, losing little time 
smoking, chatting about personal affairs, 
etc. 

4. Does not 
“busy work.” 

5. Never does “extra-curricular” reading. 

6. Obtains inclosures and attachments 
required for work without unnecessary de- 
lay. 


dilly-dally or engage in 
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7. Meets all reasonable deadlines estab- 
lished for specific jobs unless delayed by 
superior or by conditions beyond control. 

8. Establishes good will with and is ac- 
cepted and liked by co-workers and by 
those outside with whom there is official 
contact. 

9. Is usually able to get the cooperation 
of others, except under difficult circum- 
stances. 

10. Dresses neatly and appropriately so 
that there is no adverse comment. 

11. Has well-modulated and pleasant 
voice; pleasant manner, never “bossy” or 
patronizing. Says and sounds as if she 
meant “please,” “thank you” and “you’re 
welcome.” 

12. Informs superior immediately if out 
of work. 

13. Willingly and pleasantly helps with 
work of others when her own work is in 
fairly good shape, and when other work 
should have priority over what she is do- 
ing at the time. 

14. Is willing, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances, to adjust personal plans about 
lunch, leave, ete, to meet emergency 
situations. 

15. Offers services, unasked, when others 
are in need of assistance. 

16. Follows instructions readily 
takes corrections with good grace. 

17. Willing to stay overtime, if need be, 
to help in an emergency. 

18. Does not permit personal feeling to 
affect work. 

19. Does not indulge in moodiness, sulki- 
ness, “temperament.” 

20. Fulfills promises except when condi- 
tions beyond control prevent, in which case 
the persons affected are told, in advance if 
possible. 


and 


21. Can. be relied upon to be ready and 
available for work when and wher ex. 
pected except under unusual ci:cum- 
stances, in which case the supervisor js 
notified, in advance if possible. 

22. Produces consistent amount. and 
quality of work under similar cond :tions 
from day to day. 

23. Will exert special effort in cascs of 
emergency. 

24. Does not request special priv) cges, 

25. Discusses and attempts to adjus: am 
work difficulties with superior rather than 
complaining to others. 


Conclusion 


It is recognized that the elements 
here presented include duties or spe- 
cific jobs, ways of doing these jobs 
(trait actions), and standards at 
which these jobs may be done. An 
attempt was made to isolate these 
elements into discrete types, but the 
result was unsatisfactory. Actually 
on the job these types are so inter- 
mingled that they merge into com- 
posite activity units. Stenographers 
can use this list for self-evaluation 
and personal improvement; secre: 
tarial teachers can use the list as a 
basis for teaching and for remedial 
training; and job supervisors will 
find this list a beginning for provid- 
ing uniformity in the assignment of 
work loads. 





WHAT'S RIGHT WITH BUSINESS EDUCATION! 


Second in a Series of Comments by 


Leading Educators and Businessmen 


General progress made in the area of business education has been tremendous; possibly 
unparalleled when all factors are taken into consideration. 


(1) This progress can be attributed to the individual efforts of the thousands of 
business teachers who have continued year in and year out. For the most part, 
they have been devoid of intelligent and sympathetic administration and supervi- 
sion as far as the organization of their specia] work is concerned. 


(2) Many teachers whose early training was secured in the business office and 
who turned to teaching due to their inherent interest in young people, repelled 
offers made to them to return to business and have continued in the classroom, 
thus benefiting those who will become the product of the office executive. 


(3) Not withstanding the wide absence of city and state supervision of business 
education, not only have course enrollments in business education shown in- 
creases, but these enrollments have been retained. This factor demonstrates the 
“worthwhileness” of the offerings, especially in terms of pressure from other 


educational areas. 


(4) The literature in the field of business education, represented by books, 
yearbooks, magazines, and studies, has received wide and favorable recognition 
as evidenced by the number of books and yearbooks that have made the list of 


“60 Outstanding Books.” 


(5) Business education takes care of many types of abilities. 


(6) The intelligent and wise co-operation of such groups as the National Office 
Management Association is of special value to business teachers. 


—Benjamin R. Haynes, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Editorial Note: Dr. Haynes has just been appointed chairman of the National Education 
Committee of the National Office Management Association. Under his leadership NOMA 
will continue to give business teachers the splendid support they have been receiving 


thus far under the direction of Hugh Wicheri. 
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The Business 





Graduates of 





Utica Free Academy 


by Ora Searle 


Utica Free Academy 
Utica, New York 


THIS five-year comparison of be- 
ginning workers shows the trend 
of commercial occupations and _sal- 
aries in the city of Utica during the 
war years as well as one post-war 
year. Specialized training and stabili- 
zation of salaries seem to be the out- 
standing tendencies of the one year 
of postwar work. Also, we noticed a 
sharp rise in the number of people 
who are attending institutions of 
higher learning. 


Purposes of the Survey 

The placement of the commercial 
student, the type of work found for 
him, his happiness in the business 
world and his ability to adjust him- 
self to the business world portray to 
a large extent the success of the com- 
mercial department in training the 
commercial student. This is probably 
the most important reason or purpose 
of this survey. 


Way in Which Survey Was Conducted 

A questionnaire was _ prepared 
which covered the following main 
topics: (1) occupation, (2) system- 
atic study after school, (3) name 
of employer and type of work, (4) 
weekly wage, (5) help of school 
training, (6) source of information 
about job opening, and (7) ways in 
which school could have helped more. 

A letter was prepared to accom- 
pany this questionnaire. This made 
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an excellent project for the office 
practice class. The letters were 
typed, the questionnaire duplicated, 
the envelopes addressed, stamped and 
mailed by members of my office prac- 
tice class. 

As each reply was received, we 
checked the names. If replies had not 
been received by the end of two 
weeks, a follow-up letter with the 
questionnaire was sent to the slack 
graduate. If, at the end of another 
two week period, replies had not been 
received, I telephoned to the ones 
who had telephones. We have had 
to do very little follow-up work. The 
graduate is anxious to hear from the 
school and is anxious to tell his ex- 
periences. 

In 1941, 90 per cent of the con- 
tacted graduates replied; in 1942, 86 
per cent; in 1943, 91 per cent; in 
1944, 90 per cent; and in 1945, 83.6 
per cent replied. There was a slow 
but steady drop in the number of com- 
mercial graduates between 1942 and 
1945. The peak in 1942 was 122 and 
in 1945 the number was 97. 


How Graduates Are Occupied 

In the class of 1941, 54 per cent 
of the class at the beginning of the 
next school year were employed full 
time; in 1942, 87 per cent were; in 
1943, 78 per cent were; in 1944, 73 
per cent were; and in 1945, 76.8 per 
cent. This indicates that in 1941 


full-time employment was at its low- 
est ebb during the five-year period. 
Then the war production began and 
1942 shows the greater percentage 
who were employed full time. 1943, 
1944, and 1945 indicate a decline. 
This decline, as a following para- 
graph will show, might be due to two 
factors (1) the greater number in 
the armed forces and (2) the larger 
number in institutions of higher 
learning. 

Temporary and part-time employ- 
ment always claimed a small percent- 
age of the class. In 1941, 3 per cent 
were temporarily employed, but. in 
the other years there were no grad- 
uates on the list of temporary em- 
ployment. In 1941 and 1943, 1 per 
cent was employed part time while in 
1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945 no one 
had part-time employment. 

A very small part of the class re- 
turned for post graduate work. In 
1941 and 1944, 1 per cent came back 
to Utica Free Academy. In 1942, 
1943, and 1945 no one re-entered our 
high school. 

The number who are attending in- 
stitutions of higher learning has con- 
stantly increased and decreased in the 
five-year period. In 1941, 10 per cent 
were going to other schools for ad- 
vanced study; in 1942, 5 per cent 
were; in 1943, 7 per cent were; in 
1944, 8 per cent were; and in 1945, 
14.63 per cent were. This indicates 
the peak vears were 1941 and 1945; 
1945 is leading by 4.63 per cent. 

It would be sensible to assume 
that in the years 1941-1945 the num- 
bers in the armed services would in- 
crease. That is exactly what hap- 
pened with one exception. From 1941 
through 1944 the percentage moved 
from .009 per cent to 14 per cent. 
In 1945 it dropped to 6.09 per cent. 
The cause for this drop was a de- 
crease in the number of boys who 
were enrolled in the commercial de- 
partment. 

The unemployment list claimed 22 
per cent of the 1941 class. In 1942 
no one was on the list ; in 1943, 3 per 
cent were; in 1944, 2 per cent were; 
and in 1945 no one was. This shows 
that unemployment sharply declined 
from 1941 to 1942 and stayed approx- 
imately the same for four years. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES IN FIELDS 














1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

General Office 22% 21% 45% 40% 33% 
Stenographers 15 14 17 7 28 
Typists 4 19 3 7 6 
Bookkeepers 10 8 6 9 10 
Machine Operators 7 3 9 10 2 
Sales 16 Z 3 7 5 
Miscellaneous 26 28 17 17 16 

2| 








General office work claims the 
larger percentage of our graduates as 
soon as they leave high school. In 
1941, 22 per cent were employed as 
general office workers; in 1942, 21 
per cent were; in 1943, 45 per cent 
were ; in 1944, 40 per cent were; and 
in 1945, 33 per cent were. (This 
might be due to the fact that the 
larger offices in Utica hire these grad- 
uates to do general work. Then when 
openings and promotions occur, the 
employer is able to place the em- 
ployee in the job for which he or 
she is best fitted. ) 

There was a sharp rise in the per- 
centage who were employed as sten- 
ographers from 7 per cent in 1944 
to 28 per cent in 1945. During the 
first three years the average seemed 
to be very equal—15 per cent in 1941 ; 
14 per cent in 1942; and 17 per cent 
in 1943. 

The occupation of typists reached 
the highest peak in 1942. It went 
from 4 per cent in 1941 to 19 per 
cent in 1942. The other years re- 
mained approximately on the same 
level—3 per cent in 1943, 7 per cent 
in 1944, and 6 per cent in 1945. In 
1942 The Rome Air Service Com- 
mand employed many of our gradu- 
ates as typists. 

Ten per cent of the 1941 class were 
employed as bookkeepers. This stead- 
ily declined to 8 per cent in 1942 and 
to 6 per cent in 1943. Then in 1944 
it increased to 9 per cent and again 
to 10 per cent in 1945. 

Machine operators fluctuated dur- 
ing this five-year period—7 per cent 
in 1941; 3 per cent in 1942; 9 per 
cent in 1943; 10 per cent in 1944; and 
2 per cent in 1945, 

Sales was at the highest point in 
1941 with 16 per cent. It dropped to 
7 per cent in 1942, and to 3 per cent 
in 1943. Then in 1944 it increased 
to 7 per cent and dropped in 1945 to 
).per cent. 

The miscellaneous group included 
housework, elevator boys, bakers, 
Waiters, photographers, etc. This 
group in 1941 had 26 per cent and in 
1942, 28 per cent. The percentage 
dropped in 1943 and 1944 to 17 per 
cent and in 1945 to 16 per cent. This 
meant that over 80 per cent of our 
graduates in these three years were 
employed in commercial jobs. 


WEEKLY SALARIES 





1941 1 1942 1943 1 _ 1944 1945 
28% 0% 0% 1% 0% 
38 23 3 @ 
18 27 45 43 
5 13 16 37 33 
4 21 15 9 13 
5 7 11 5 1 
0 2 6 2 2 
2 4 3 0 0 
0 3 1 0 0 











The weekly salary has shown a 
slow but steady increase during the 
five-year period. In 1941, 84 per 
cent of our graduates were receiving 
a weekly wage from five dollars to 
twenty dollars a week and only 18 per 
cent of this number were receiving 
sixteen to twenty dollars. This meant 
that over one-half of our graduates 
were in the five- to fifteen-dollar 
bracket. 

In 1942, 84 per cent of them were 
receiving eleven dollars to thirty 
dollars as a weekly stipend. No one 
was in the lowest wage group of five 
dollars to ten dollars, but 16 per cent 
of them were in the higher group of 
thirty-one to sixty dollars a week. 

In 1943, 87 per cent of them 
claimed weekly salaries from sixteen 
to thirty-five dollars a week. Ten per 
cent of them were receiving thirty- 
six to sixty dollars a week. 

In 1944, 89 per cent of them were 
receiving sixteen to thirty dollars a 
week. Only 4 per cent were in the 
lower brackets of five to fifteen dol- 
lars and 7 per cent were in the higher 
brackets of thirty-one to forty dollars 
a week. 

In 1945, 95 per cent of them were 
receiving for their services sixteen 
to thirty dollars a week. Two per 
cent were receiving eleven to fifteen 
dollars and 3 per cent were receiving 
thirty-one to forty dollars, a week. 

So 1944 and 1945 showed a strong 
and decided tendency for stabilization 
of the weekly wage—a low weekly 
salary of sixteen dollars to a high 
weekly salary of thirty dollars. 


MEDIAN SALARIES OF GRADUATES IN 
VARIOUS TYPES OF COMMERCIAL JOBS 











1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
General Office $14.00 $18. 00, $24 00. $23. 00 $19. 00 
Stenographers 10.00 18.0 00 20.00 
Typists 12.50 28:00 30. 00 23 00 19.00 
Bookkeepers 15.00 18.00 20.00 20.00 22.00 
Machine 
Operators 14.40 18.00 20.00 22.00 22.00 
Sales 12.00 15.00 15.00 20.00 21.06 








General office workers in 1941 were 
receiving $14 as a median salary. 1942 
showed a rise to $18, 1943 showed 
a rise to $24, 1944 decreased to $23 
and 1945 showed another decrease to 
$19. 1943 was the peak year with 
1941 the lowest. 

Stenographers started out in 1941 
with a low salary of $10. In 1942 the 
salary rose considerably from ten to 
eighteen dollars. In 1943 it reach- 
ed $20, it decreased to $18 in 1944 
and it rose again to $20 in 1945. 

Typists’ salary showed a raise from 
$12.50 in 1941 to the highest peak in 
1942—-$26. In 1943 the median wage 
dropped to $20, it increased to $23 
in 1944 and decreased to $19 in 1945. 

The weekly median stipend for 
bookkeepers showed a slow but steady 


increase. In 1941 the weekly 
was $15; in 1942, $18; in 1943, $ 
in 1944, $20; and in 1945, $22. 

The median wage of machine ope- 
rators also has climbed steadily from 
year to year. In 1941 the median 
weekly salary was $14.40; in 1% 42, 
it was $18; in 1943, $20; in 1044, 
$22; and in 1945, $22. 

The median salary for sales ‘as 
increased each year. In 1941 the 
median salary for sales was $12: in 
1942 and 1943, it rose to $15. In 
1944 a five-dollar increase which 
made the salary $20 was indicated. In 
1945, there was another one-dollar 
raise so that the median salary was 
$21. 

It will be noted that bookkeepers, 
machine operators and sales have 
shown a steady increase in the week- 
ly wage from year to year. The gen- 
eral office worker, the stenographer, 
and typists have shown more fluctua- 
tion in their weekly salary. The high 
year for stenographers and general 
office workers was 1943 and for the 
typists the high point was 1942. These 
years were years of intensive war 
production. 

Miscellaneous Findings or Outcomes 

It has been stated in an earlier 
paragraph that the percentage of 
graduates who attend institutions of 
higher learning increased during the 
last year. However, the number who 
do some systematic studying or 
schooling after high school gradua- 
tion along with their work is very 
low. Evening school claims the high- 
est percentage and that is far from 
outstanding—3 per cent in 1942 and 
1943 and 8 per cent in 1944 and 1945. 
Five per cent of the number reported 
in 1945 that they were attending a 
private trade school. It may be that 
the graduate feels the adjustment 
from a high school pupil to a full- 
time office worker is enough to un- 
dertake for the first year after grad- 
uation. 

Very few graduates said that the 
school offered no preparation for 
their work. The small percentage 
who claimed this—4 per cent in 1942, 
2 per cent in 1943, 1 per cent in 1944, 
7 per cent in 1945—-were for the most 
part people who had entered other 
fields of employment. 

In 1942, 15 per cent of them claim- 
ed the school training had helped only 
in a general way ; 38 per cent of them 
claimed it had provided some train- 
ing; and 42 per cent said it had been 
a direct preparation. 

In 1943, 28 per cent of them said 
the school training had helped only in 
a general way; 27 per cent of them 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Advent of the Left-Hand Carriage Return Lever 


Hias the left-hand carriage return 
lever become standard equipment for 
typewriters? 

Chat the left-hand carriage return 
lever is being recognized as standard- 
ized equipment is evident from sev- 
eral points of view. Witness the ma- 
chines coming from the factories at 
the present time. They have been 
standardized as much as possible in 
order to attempt to meet the post-war 
demand, and only left-hand carriage 
return levers are being manufactured 
for home consumption. 

As early as 1935 this trend was 
mentioned in Principles and Techni- 
ques for Directing the Learning of 
7 ypewriting when Odell and Stuart 
stated “There is a marked tendency 
at present for typewriter companies 
to standardize upon left-hand carriage 
throws.” Gregg Typing for Colleges 
by Reynolds and Smith, published in 
1946 handles the question by stating 
“most typewriters have left-hand line- 
space levers.” 

Those who have checked with the 
larger typewriter companies very re- 
cently report that the companies were 
unanimous in their belief that only 
the left-hand carriage return would 
be available in the future. The left- 
hand return is considered a step for- 
ward, just as the right-hand carriage 
return was a step forward from the 
first commercial model which used 
the sewing machine foot treadle. 

The acceptance of the left-hand 
carriage return lever as standard 
equipment has come about so grad- 
ually and casually that little consid- 
eration is given to the fact that some 
machines are equipped with right- 
hand carriage throws; and it is very 
likely that there is no formal instruc- 
tion or mention made of it in the ma- 
jority of typewriting and secretarial 
practice classes. 

A recent group discussion revealed 
many diverse opinions as to the use 
ef this equipment and the desirability 
of any “teaching” of the right-hand 
carriage in class. This article is an 
attempt to condense some of the opin- 
ions expressed at that time. It may 
be that there will be numerous differ- 
ences of opinion on some of these 
points; it may be that there will be 
some who will wish to comment on 
the subject in the future; it may be 
that there will be others who will 
consider it “much ado about noth- 
ing.” Nevertheless, here are some 
questions and suggested answers: 


NS 
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by Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 


High School 
Freehold, New Jersey 


Does this “step forward”—the exclu- 
sive use of the left-hand carriage re- 
turn—affect the use of equipment in 
classrooms? 

1. Light 

Desks placed so that the light will 
come over the left shoulder are incor- 
rectly placed when_ typewriters 
equipped with left-hand carriage re- 
turn levers are being used! 

This is one phase which many 
teachers have completely overlooked, 
and yet which is very important. As 
Odell and Stuart pointed out ten 
years ago, “When there are windows 
on only one side of the room, the 
light should come from the side op- 
posite to the typewriter carriage re- 
turn lever.” When the left-hand car- 
riage return lever is used, this means 
the right shoulder. How many class- 
rooms can you think of in which the 
desks are arranged incorrectly ? 

2. Copy 

For the left-hand carriage, copy 
should be placed to the right of the 
machine. 
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For the right-hand carriage, copy 
should be placed to the left of the 
machine. 





In either case, copy is so placed 
that the hand returning the carriage 
is not constantly travelling over the 
copy being read. 

Furthermore, although the copy 
may be placed correctly, if the light 
comes from the left, the copy is in 
the shadow of the machine. Ignoring 
the fact that two wrongs do not make 


a right, those who attempt to remedy 
the light situation by placing the copy 
on the wrong side of the machine are 
merely making matters worse as the 
movement of the hand across the 
copy is probably more distracting than 
the shadow of the machine. 


3. Copy space 

Typewriters should fit the desk 
equipment in use. The drophead desk 
with writing space on the right side 
is best equipped with a typewriter 
which has a left-hand carriage return; 
for the desk with writing space on 
the left side, the opposite is true. 
Large desks with writing space on 
either side may use either kind of 
carriage return; this is also true of 
the classroom which is equipped with 
long tables, as the space on either 
side of the typewriter may be used 
for copy. 


Should any attention be given to the 
fact that there have been two kinds of 
carriage return levers? 

There are some old machines in use 
with the right-hand carriage return 
lever. Students or beginning workers 
who are exposed to one of this type 
are somewhat confused by its appear- 
ance and will probably use the return 
lever incorrectly. The likelihood that 
all students will be faced with this 
situation is slight. How much, or 
how little, and what kind of attention 
should be given this possibility ? 

A display showing the historical 
development of the typewriter is al- 
ways interesting. An explanation of 
the right-hand carriage return lever 
might be made in connection with 
such a display. The display might be 
pictorial, although an actual exhibit 
of old machines should be far more 
effective. (Who knows what attics 
might produce for such an exhibit?) 

A contrast of the correct techniques 
to be used with each type of return 
lever might prove interesting. Devel- 
opment of skill is not being suggested 
for the right-hand carriage return 
lever for at least two reasons: the 
scarcity of the right-hand carriage 
return lever machines in use, and the 
lack of such machines for practice 
purposes. It is assumed that skill 
will be developed to a high degree 
on the standardized left-hand carriage 
return lever. 

Correct techniques for each is as 
follows: 

1. Left—Place the first finger of 
the left hand, just below the first 
knuckle, on the return lever. Return 
the lever with a snap which permits 
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the carriage to glide back to position 
while the hand resumes its natural 
position on the keyboard. The other 
fingers on the hand are extended and 
reinforce the first finger in its ac- 
tion. 

2. Right—Extend the first three 
fingers of the right hand; place the 
third finger on the lever (just below 
the first knuckle); pull quickly to 
the right. This pulls the carriage 
back into position. The hand then 
resumes its place on the keyboard. 

The return lever is not grasped be- 
tween the fingers for either type of 
return. 
hy has the left-hand carriage return 
become standard equipment? 

An analysis of the technique for 
the return of the carriage will reveal 
the superiority of the left-hand car- 
riage over the right. 

First, the return requires that the 
hand leave the keyboard to reach the 
lever, but, in turn, the hand is car- 
ried back to the keyboard. The re- 
verse is true for the right-hand car- 
riage return—the hand travels from 
home position out to the side of the 
machine and then must come back be- 
fore typing can be resumed. 

Second, the lever is best operated 
by a quick snap and push, which 
when quickly done, makes it possible 
for the hand to have returned to the 
keyboard by the time the carriage has 
reached its normal position. The 
right-hand carriage can also be 
snapped, but there is more tendency 
to pull it across and thus not quite the 
same speed of carriage return is se- 
cured, 

Those machines with an electric 
carriage which return the carriage by 
the mere pressure of a key similar to 
the tabular key and operated with the 
little finger retain home-row position 
throughout the operation of the ma- 
chine. Thus fatigue and probability 
of error are reduced. The left-hand 
more nearly approaches this situation 
than the right-hand return lever. 

Conclusion 

A study of these two types of car- 
riage return levers show that 

Where the equipment in our class- 
rooms has been arranged according to 
the theory that the light must come 
over the left shoulder, perhaps it 
should be rearranged. Where copy 
has been placed incorrectly to com- 
pensate for the source of light, ex- 
amination may indicate that the lesser 
of the two evils would be to place it 
correctly. Where it has been the cus- 
tom to forget the right-hand return 
lever, it may be wise to mention it, 
describe it, and, if possible, illustrate 
how to use it properly. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


mercial teacher may assume his 
proper role in this type of program, 
he should be prepared to relate his 
courses to science, language, mathe- 
matics, and the social studies. This 
does not mean that every commercial 
teacher must return to his alma mater 
in order to acquire “majors” in these 
allied areas. It does mean, however, 
that he must be tuned to the develop- 
ments in the social, economic, scien- 
tific, psychological, and educational 























This entry by Cecile 


approximately 5000 ampersands (&'s), 





Thibault, 


worlds. He must be alert to every 
opportunity for contributing to ‘he 
complete development of each in- 
dividual. 

It is from the commercial field that 
young people will draw a substan ial 
portion of their foundations for |iy- 
ing in our society. The Golden .\ge 
is here for the commercial teacher 
who envisions discernibly the pur- 
pose of his endeavors. 











Biddeford, 
Maine, was the first-place winner in the Ninth Annual Artistic Typing Con- 
test conducted by Julius Nelson. It was judged to be the entry showing the 
most uniqueness and originality of more than 1300 submitted. Composed of 


St. Andre High School, 


this design is probably the most unique 


ever submitted, inasmuch as it not only uses but ore character to achieve its 
most unusual effect, but does not use the usual methods of shading: striking 
over, use of different letters or characters, and variance in stroke intensity. 
Depth and shading were brought about very cleverly by means of the proper 
combination and sequence of dark and light spaces. For that reason, a design 
of this type would lend itself magnificently to cross-stitch and embroidery work. 

Other designs submitted in this year's contest will be printed in later issues 


of this magazine. 
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Make the Teaching of Bookkeeping More Effective 


O MAKE the teaching of book- 

keeping more effective, instruction 
standards should be based on occu- 
pational employment standards. What 
ire the standards of employment for 
wokkeeping jobs which high school 
students will obtain? Are the duties 
i the bookkeeper the same today 
is twenty years ago? Hasn’t the ac- 
countant taken over many of the 
duties of the former bookkeeper, such 
as, preparing financial statements, 
ind adjusting and closing the books? 
Just what kind of recording activity 
s done in the many clerical book- 
keeping jobs which students obtain in 
the local community? The answers 
to these questions can be obtained ac- 
curately for a given community only 
through the co-operative efforts of 
the bookkeeping teachers and employ- 
ers. Teachers may have some general 
idea from their readings in current 
literature as to what should be taught 
in a bookkeeping class, but they can't 
be sure until they have contacted the 
business firms in their local communi- 
ties. Accurate business standards 
must be determined if our teaching 
is to be effective. 

In many instances, instruction 
standards are largely based on per- 
sonal opinions of teachers who follow 
the textbooks religiously from cover 
to cover but never make an attempt 
to discover actual practices. Most 
bookkeeping texts have been written 
from the theoretical point of view 
rather than the practical. When the 
student graduates from high school 
and starts to work on his first job he 
is surprised and perplexed when he 
discovers that bookkeeping proced- 
ures in actual practice are much dif- 
ferent than those now being taught 
in some schools. For example, a 
student may complete the bookkeep- 
ing course without having gained a 
clear idea of where a bookkeeping 
clerk obtains the data for his 
entries. He has been accustomed to 
making entries in the journals from 
“narratives” in the textbook. He is 
likely to enter upon his first job with 
a hazy notion that someone will give 
or tell him the narrative that the com- 
pany ‘sold merchandise on account 
io J. C. Smith.” He is sometimes per- 
plexed when he encounters a stack 
of invoices, sales slips and other busi- 
ness forms, and is told to sort them 
according to departments: and make 
one entry in the journal for the total 
of the invoices collected for the day. 
He is more confused when he is told 
io do the posting direct from the in- 
voices or sales slips to the ledger ac- 
counts. 
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by Julius Robinson 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


Ten Elements in Improving the 
Teaching of Bookeeping 

The teaching of bookkeeping will 
be more effective if the course is made 
as practical as possible by the teacher. 
This can be done without changing 
textbooks by the ambitious and well 
qualified teacher. Textbooks and 
teaching aids are important but of 
minor importance when compared to 
the teacher. 

First: Teachers of bookkeeping 
should keep informed about book- 
keeping practices and systems of rec- 
ords in their communities so that they 
can base their teaching on actual 
knowledge. This can be done through 
actual employment at intervals or 
through frequent contacts with busi- 
ness offices in the community. 

Occupational experience is one of 
the most important qualifications of a 
bookkeeping teacher. The teacher’s 
training will be broadened by working 
in different types of offices so that a 
better understanding will be gained 
of what is expected of his graduates 
when they obtain employment. The 
teacher can constantly draw on his 
knowledge and experience to supple- 
ment the textbook in the classroom 
with actual procedures and practices 
used in business firms of the local 
community. 

For various reasons it may be im- 
possible to gain actual employment in 
business firms of the local community. 
If so, the teacher should visit the 
business offices in the community and 
make a study of the bookkeeping 
practices that his students will be ex- 
pected to know when starting on their 
initial jobs. As a rule, business- 
men are very willing to co-operate if 
they are made to understand that the 
teacher is interested only in training 
their future employees more eff- 
ciently. Most businessmen are pleased 
to know that teachers are interested 
in their businesses. Moreover, such 
contacts enable the teacher to earn 
respect and gain support of business- 
men for helping with school pro- 
grams. 

Cooperation between _ business 
teachers and businessmen has _re- 
sulted in a noticeable change in atti- 
tude of certain business organiza- 
tions, such as, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and the 


National Office Management As- 
sociation. There has been appreciable 
gain in support of public education 
by businessmen since the end of the 
war. They are beginning to talk 
about the investment in education in- 
stead of the cost of education. 

Many teachers rely on business ex- 
perience that may be too antiquated 
for the up-to-date teaching of prac- 
tices which are used in the modern 
office. The constant introduction of 
different kinds of business machines 
and equipment, the increasing spec- 
ialization of labor in office duties, the 
frequent changes in records and re- 
ports necessitated by the increase in 
government regulations, and the ap- 
plication of principles of scientific 
management are continually bringing 
forth newer and better methods of 
performance in the business office. 
Hence, bookkeeping systems and 
practices in use five years ago may be 
obsolete. In view of these constant 
changes in business practices, it is 
necessary for the bookkeeping 
teacher to keep in constant contact 
with business firms. 

Second: Part-time work experience 
in bookkeeping would be of value in 
acquainting students with business 
practices they cannot obtain in the 
classroom. It also develops business 
habits which help to make them voca- 
tionally efficient. A plan similar to 
the co-operative training program is 
followed in several schools. The stu- 
dents attend school part of the day 
and work in the business office a few 
hours each day. The student is con- 
stantly under the supervision of the 
employer and the bookkeeping 
teacher. The students are not to be 
exploited by the employer. The 
employer must understand before em- 
ployment starts that it is a training 
program for the students in which he 
is to work in co-operation with school 
officials in supervising the work of 
the students. The students are to 
receive compensation for their work 
commensurate with their value to the 
firm. 

The student has an opportunity to 
discuss his experiences. with the 
teacher and other members of the 
class. A few individuals in the class 
having had experience in keeping 
records can be of great help in train- 
ing others who have not had oppor- 
tunities to work. It results in more 
effective teaching for the whole 
group. 

Third: Field trips toa few of the 
business offices in the community 
could be planned. This is an oppor- 
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tunity to acquaint students with office 
procedures if the trips are well plan- 
ned. It is true that the time spent in 
a visit to a business office is so short 
that a great deal can not be assimi- 
lated by the student, but he gets 
some idea of the close correlation be- 
tween the different units of the office 
and how dependent each employee is 
on the accurate performance of the 
other. He has a better conception of 
what business expects of the office 
worker and that he must be prepared 
to produce. 

Fourth: Collect a large variety 
of business papers and forms from 
local business firms. These forms 
can be examined, discussed and dis- 
played in the classrooms. The func- 
tions of these forms should be studied 
thoroughly in connection with the re- 
cording of business transactions. For 
example, the filling out and the sort- 
ing of sales invoices into groups in 
preparation for entry in books can 
be done in the classrooms. It is a 
well-known fact that more time is 
spent in sorting invoices and prepar- 
ing to make the entry than in record- 
ing the entry. The diferent proced- 
ures for entering the invoices can be 
illustrated by the teacher. Such prac- 
tical application of business forms is 
much more effective to the learner 
because of understanding the func- 
tions they serve in the keeping of 
records. 

Fifth: Constantly demonstrate on 
the blackboard. A demonstration of 
each new principle on the board by 
the teacher before the assignment is 
made will save much valuable time 
for the student. Demonstrations 
should also be made constantly as the 
need arises during the class discus- 
sion period. Illustrating how a thing 
is done bv a teacher demonstration is 
one of the most effective teaching 
devices that can be used in the teach- 
ine of bookkeeping. Moreover, the 
ability of the teacher to practice what 
he advocates wins the respect and con- 
fidence of his students. The demon- 
stration is most effective, however, 
when the class is kept together on 
the same type of problems. Individual 
differences can be provided by as- 
signing related supplementary exer- 
cises. 

Sixth: Place emphasis on accurate 
reasoning and understanding the 
“why” of the recording and the ulti- 
mate effect of the transactions upon 
the business. For example, if accrued 
interest on notes payable was not re- 
corded at the end of the accounting 
period, how would this affect the 
profit of the business for the present 
period? The succeeding period? All 
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theoretical discussions should be 
definitely tied up with practical book- 
keeping problems. Attention should 
be focused on principles and interpre- 
tations rather than rules and formu- 
las. Students should also be able to 
understand the economic effect of the 
bookkeeping transaction on the con- 
sumer as well as the business. Take, 
for example, the problem of returned 
sales and allowances. The students 
should learn how carelessness on the 
part of the sales personnel, or some 
one connected with the shipping de- 
partment are passed on to the con- 
sumer in higher costs of goods. 

Seventh: Teach good work habits. 
Work should start immediately as 
soon as the period starts and they 
should work until time for the class 
to be dismissed. Businessmen com- 
plain that employees are often tardy 
in the morning and they waste sev- 
eral minutes in the evening in getting 
ready to go home. It is just as import- 
ant for the bookkeeping students to 
work under the pressure of time as 
it is for the typing and shorthand 
students. There is no better course 
than bookkeeping for the teaching of 
neatness, accuracy, and good work 
habits. Teachers of bookkeeping can 
make real contributions to business by 
teaching their future employees good 
work habits and business attitudes. 

Eighth: Set up a good testing pro- 
gram. The giving of tests has many 
purposes and the least important of 
these is grading or marking. The 
chief purposes of a testing program 
are: (1) to motivate learning, (2) to 
diagnose difficulties of students, (3) 
to discover weaknesses in instruction, 
and (4) to determine marks for the 
students. 

Short tests should be given fre- 
quently for motivation purposes. 
Such tests are a stimulus to study. 
Tests should be based on business 
standards as nearly as possible. The 
difficulties of the students should be 
diagnosed so a review of the principle 
can be made if necessary. If a ma- 
jority of the students have the same 
difficulties, it may indicate a weakness 
in instruction. A good teacher will 
recognize that the effectiveness of his 
teaching is measured each time a test 
is given to the students. Longer tests 
should be given occasionally to 
measure students’ abilities to unify 
principles which have been taught 
separately. 

Ninth: Plan for remedial teaching. 
This does not mean that the teacher 
is to give up the teaching of book- 
keeping to teach the entire class arith- 
metic or handwriting. Some plan 
should be developed, however, for the 
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students who are weak in the fund 


mental processes of arithmetic > 


spend a few minutes each day on 4 
home assignment covering one of | 

simple computation skills which | 

teacher will test periodically. In so: 

instances, the remedial teaching \ || 
be of greater value to the student thn 
the learning of bookkeeping. It is on 
obligation which the bookkeepi 
teacher should meet squarely with: 
passing the blame back on the grace 
school teachers for the shortcoming 
of his students. 

Tenth: Improve the qualifications 
of bookkeeping teachers by shifting 
the emphasis in the introductory 
course of accounting from accounting 
theory to that of teaching practical 
bookkeeping procedures and the in- 
terpretation of records and reports. 
Instructors of first-year accounting 
in the colleges and universities have 
been guilty of assuming that all stu- 
dents registering for the course were 
potential accountants. Consequently, 
the chief aim of the elementary ac- 
counting course in most institutions is 
the conventional one, that of making 
the course serve as an introductory 
course to higher accounting. In most 
schools beginning accounting is taught 
with the attitude that the whole 
group are studying to become account- 
ants. The course should be made 
to serve the broader objective of pro- 
viding an essential background of 
business knowledge for a wide variety 
of occupations including that of 
teaching bookkeeping in the high 
schools. 

How can the high school instruc- 
tors teach bookkeeping from the 
practical point of view unless they 
are taught that way in college? Isn't 
it true that most high school teachers 
usually use the same methods in teach- 
ing high school students that they 
learned from their college instruc 
tors? Is it reasonable to expect 
young high school teachers to keep 
in constant contact with business 
offices unless they have been taught 
to do that in college? If college stu 
dents are provided an opportunity to 
contact business firms and _ study 
bookkeeping practices and_proced- 
ures while in college, they are more 
likely to do it when they start teach- 
ing bookkeeping in the high schools. 
An introductory course in college 
accounting should assume more re- 
sponsibility in serving the needs of 
the large group (75 or 80 per cent) 
of students who do not plan to be- 
come professional accountants. 
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Teaching the Sorting Process 


by 


Paul W. Allison, The Packard School, New York, N. Y., 
Joseph Grosch, High School, Belleville, N. J., 
Helen McLaughlin, High School, Fairlawn, N. J., 
Priscilla Raymond, New York University, N. Y., 
Charles Schultz, High School, Belleville, N. J., 
Eleanor Tubbs, High School, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
John Vogel, Central High School, Paterson, N. J. 








Sorting is one of the major jobs of the general office clerk. Therefore an 
analysis of the steps involved in performing the sorting process is of consid- 
erable teaching importance. The purpose of this article is to present the re- 
sults of one analysis of the sorting process. The seven contributors observed, 
studied, and processed workers engaged in sorting in various offices. When all 
comments and notations on sorting activities were assembled, it was dis- 
covered that the jobs covered a wide range and that in each case there were 


conditions peculiar to the job. 


From the data secured a list of skills and 


personality traits demanded of those who do sorting work was prepared and 
teaching aids used in teaching sorting were studied and are presented. 





HE common factors in the Sort- 

ing Process are as follows: 

1. Appraise the physical equipment 
to be utilized. Many variations are 
commonly utilized (bins, trays, com- 
partments, piles, boxes, pigeonholes) 
depending upon the ultimate use to 
which the sorted material is to be put. 

2. Organize and arrange the ma- 
terial to be sorted, placing it in posi- 
tion most convenient and accessible 
for worker to reach. 

3. Pick up item(s) of material to 
be sorted, utilizing either right or left 
hand depending upon convenience, 
ease, and facility of worker. 

4. Bring item(s) of material to be 
sorted into comfortable and easy 
reading position. 

5. Observe the key factor(s) upon 
the basis of which the sorting is to be 
accomplished, i.e, salesman’s name, 
sales number, room number, depart- 
ment. 

6. Determine, mentally, the dispo- 
sition or placement of item on basis 
of key factor(s) observed in Step 5. 

7. Place item of material in appro- 
priate location, i.e., bin, tray, com- 
partment, pile, pigeonhole. 

8. Repeat steps 2-7 until all ma- 
terial has been sorted or placed in 
appropriate location. 


Since the objective of this teach- 
ing is job training, there are certain 
responsibilities which the teacher 
will have to assume: 

Observe the local situation and 
make a survey to determine the need 
and kind of training necessary. 

Demonstrate thoroughly with ac- 
tual materials, not just lecture, each 
job which student is to do. Just “to 
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explain tomorrow’s lesson” is insuffi- 
cient. 

Take his classes on field trips into 
industries and see what is being done, 
and how it is being done. 

Help student individually with 
problems or misunderstandings which 
may arise in his mind. 

Check and correct all of 
which student will complete. 

Analyze the errors made, bring to 
students’ attention what the correct 
method should be, demonstrate again 
if necessary, and make sure to do 
enough remedial problems so that the 
student could sort on the job intelli- 
gently, accurately, and with no loss 
of time. 


work 


Step I. Appraise the physical equip- 
ment to be utilized in the sorting 
process. 
A. Cards—3 x 5, to be sorted al- 
phabetically or numerically 
1. Top of desk or table 
2. Cards arranged in flat piles or 
stacks 


B. Envelopes—Such as handled by 
the post office or a mail clerk who 
must sort them geographically be- 
fore depositing in the post office. 
1. Top of a desk or table where 
mail can be emptied from bags. 
2. Pigeonhole sorter with com- 
partments labeled with the nec- 
essary geographical divisions. 
3. A stool for clerk to sit on if 
he can do his sorting without 
having to stand. 


C. Letters—to be arranged in al- 
phabetic, numeric, subject, or geo- 
graphic order, in accordance with 
instructions. 


1. Top of a desk or table. 

2. Basket or boxes with letters. 
3. A sorter tray with base and 
on wheels. This is the most con- 
venient contrivance for arrang- 
ing letters. 

4. Tray should be equipped with 
file guides. 

5. Paper fingers—very helpful, 
especially if the letter paper is 
thin. 


Step II. Organize and arrange the 
material to be sorted. 

In preparation of material to be 
sorted, the convenience of the work- 
er is always the first consideration. 
The material to be sorted may be 
placed in front of, to the right of, or 
to the left of the worker, depending 
upon the type of physical equipment 
being used. 


Key Point: Material to be sorted 
must in all cases be uniformly piled 
so that the worker does not lose time 
in the actual sorting process. 


1. Letters arranged with the in- 
side address to the left. 

2. Envelopes placed on edge 
with the address facing the right. 
3. Checks, and cards with the 
information facing the sorter. 


Step IIT. Pick up item(s) of ma- 
terial to be sorted. 

After the material to be sorted is 
arranged, the worker now picks up 
the first piece to be sorted. The work- 
er will use either the left or right 
hand in picking up a piece, depending 
upon whether the worker is right- 
handed or left-handed, as well as up- 
on the arrangement determined upon 
in Step IT. 


Key Point: The teacher should 
point out that if the worker adopts 
a set procedure for picking up one 
piece and follows the procedure uni- 
formly, there will be less fatigue and 
greater speed in the picking up proc- 
ess. 


Step IV. Bring item(s) of material 
to be sorted into comfortable and easy 
reading position. 

Item to be sorted is brought into a 
comfortable reading position with 
the hand which naturally is used by 
the worker. 


Key Points: lf the article is small 
and fairly difficult to read, the work- 
er will have to bring it closer to him 
and perhaps hold it a few seconds 
longer before going on to the follow- 
ing steps. This may be the case when 
working with stencils. 

If more than one article of ma- 
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terial is picked up by the worker 
with the intention of removing from 
the top the pieces of material one by 
one, the material may be allowed to 
rest on the desk. This may be the 
case when working with a set of 
cards in alphabetizing. 

Step V. Observe the key factor upon 
the basis of which the sorting is to be 
accomplished. 

In Step 
quickly the item to be sorted, seeking 
during this process the number or 
letter of the alphabet which indicates 
through mental association the place 
or location where the item should be 
deposited. 

Key Points: The. sorter must be 
well acquainted with the particular 
type of work being performed. 

When dealing with letters, observe 

carefully the geographical location 
as this is the key indicating the final 
disposition of the item. 
Step VI. Determine, mentally, the 
disposition or placement of item on 
basis of key factor (s) observed in 
Step V. 

Key Points: The student must have 
a knowledge of the particular pat- 
tern on the basis of which he is sort- 
ing. 

Samples of all patterns should be 
placed on the board and/or on the 
desk or table. 

1. alphabetic pattern 
2. numeric pattern 
3. geographic pattern 


V, the sorter inspects 


Step VII. Place item of material in 
appropriate location. 

This step in the sorting process is 
the physical or motor reaction re- 
sulting from the mental determina- 
tion made in Step VI. The time 
internal involved will be longer at 
first but familiarity with sorting will 
cut time interval. 

Ordinarily the item is placed in 
pigeonhole, basket, or pile with the 
right hand, but left-handed individ- 
uals may find that they have more 
facility with the left hand. 

1. If a group of items to be 
sorted are held in hand rather 
than a single item, the sorter will 
usually “peel off” the top item 
with right thumb and_ index 
finger and place it in the pigeon- 
hole, basket, or pile. 
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THE BUSINESS GRADUATES OF 
UTICA FREE ACADEMY 


(Continued from page 22 


said it provided some training; and 
41 per cent said it had been a direct 
preparation. 

In 1944, 32 per cent of them said 
it had aided only in a general way; 
41 per cent said it had provided some 
training; and 26 per cent thought it 
had been a direct preparation. 

In 1945, 23 per cent of them 
claimed the school training had help- 
ed only in a general way ; 32 per cent 
of them claimed it had provided some 
training; and 38 per cent of them 
claimed it was a direct preparation. 

According to their reports our 
graduates learned about the openings 
for their jobs from several sources. 
By far the largest percentage of them 
reported that they learned about them 
from friends and from their teachers 
or counselor. Each year the percent- 
age from the teacher or counselor was 
the larger and each year it showed an 
increase—from 24 per cent in 1942 
to 31 per cent in 1945. We deduced 
this to mean that business men were 
calling upon us (the school) to help 
them in their placement problem more 
frequently now than they did five 
years ago. 


More Specific Training Requested 


One question on our questionnaire 
was “In what ways could school ha\e 
helped more?” Each year the largest 
percentage of people checked, “More 
specific training for a job.” However, 
in 1945 an increase from 14 per cent 
to 37 per cent was shown on this 
question, or part of the question 
“More specific advice on planning 
further education.” This would lead 
us to believe that more and more our 
graduates are appreciating the oppor- 
tunities offered by further knowledge 
and education. 

A very small percentage of our 
graduates are employed by their 
family, a relative, or a friend of the 
family. Over 90 per cent of them 
each year claimed no contacts of this 


nature. 

Over three-fourths of them each 
year expressed a desire to remain in 
their present positions. We assumed 
from this that they are making a 
very good adjustment to the business 
world. 





PEDAGOGICALLY SPEAKING 
A literary fellow says ; 
| | The word “alone” is frightful! | 
But if a dub may disagree, 
| | I find the word delightful! | 


—Grace V. Watkins, 
Hamline University, St. 


—_> —_—-> —_> 


Oh let our sophist try a while | 
The schoolma’am’s thundering sphere, 

And he will pine to hang a sign 
“Diphtheria lingers here.” 





Paul, Minn. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 
For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 


find an interesting answer. 


How can the 


Secretarial 


Practice 


Program Function More Effectively? 


—_> —_—> —_-> 
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ALL ABOARD THE PUNCTUATION EXPRESS 


Str 35mm. 


Silent Filmstrips in Color 


Sale: $5.00 each 
Preview IVith a View to Purchase*: Free 
(Not for Rent) 


Grade placement: Typewriting, shorthand, transcription, and office practice 


classes. 


In-service training. 


Produced by: Popular Science Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 
This series of 35mm silent color filmstrips includes: 
PRESENTING THE COMMA, Part 1—The Series 


PRESENTING THE COMMA, Part 2—The Loose Part of the Sentence 
PRESENTING THE COMMA, Part 3—The Loose Part of the Sentence 


PRESENTING THE APOSTROPHE 


PRESENTING THE COLON, THE SEMICOLON AND THE DASH 


PRESENTING QUOTATION MARKS 


The purpose of these filmstrips, which 
is abundantly achieved, is to teach the use 
of each punctuation mark and to simplify 
the mechanics of punctuation. The com- 
parison of a sentence with a railroad train 
provides the basis for a visually exciting 
presentation in color of information which 
high school students and many office 
workers lack. The filmstrips develop an 
understanding of the functional use of 
punctuation marks and make abstract con- 
cepts concrete and understandable. They 


are soundly conceived on a lesson plan 
basis. By means of cartoons, drawings, 
charts and diagrams they stimulate stu- 
dent interest. Through the provision of 
problems, review activities, questions and 
answers, quizzes and practice material 
they provide for extensive pupil participa- 
tion in the lesson and make it necessary 
for the pupil to learn by doing as well 
as by seeing. Demonstrated recently at a 
meeting of the Connecticut Business Edu- 
cation Association they were received most 
favorably. 


THE SECRETARY'S DAY 


16mm. 
Rental*;: 


Sound Motion Picture, 
$2.50 Per Day (Transportation Extra) 


10 Minutes 


Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, Illinois 
Grade placement: Typewriting, shorthand, secretarial practice 
and in-service classes. 


This film shows some of the work done 
by a secretary by following the daily ac- 
tivities of one secretary. The film begins 
by showing the manner in which such tools 
as the calendar pad and appointment list 
are arranged and managed so that work 
may be performed efficiently. A distinc- 
tion is made between a stenographer and 
a secretary. The stenographer takes dic- 
tation, transcribes her notes on the type- 
writer and may file, operate ofttice ma- 
chines and run the switchboard. The sec- 
retary has more responsibility. She keeps 
her employer’s. calendar pad with the 
prime object of conserving his time. In 


addition to taking dictation and transcrib- 
ing which is her main job, she will watch 
such details as seeing that her employer 
signs checks. She will prepare itineraries 
of his trips, secure travel and hotel ac- 
commodations by consulting standard ref- 
erence books, act as receptionist, use the 
telephone properly, especially in connection 
with long distance calls, get along with 
co-workers and, on occasion, instruct them 
in various duties. She will be calm and 
courteous and the basis for her actions 
will be consideration for others. 

The educational collaborator on_ this 
film was Peter F. Agnew. 


BOOKKEEPING AND YOU 


16mm. 
Rental*: 


Sound Motion Picture, 
$2.50 Per Day (Transportation Extra) 


10 Minutes 


Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, Illinois 
Grade Placement: Beginning bookkeeping courses, junior business training, 
record-keeping and guidance classes 


The film opens in a high school book- 
keeping class. The camera dollies in on 
one boy who is learning bookkeeping in 
order to help his father who is a grocer. 
The scene shifts to the grocery store 
where cash is recorded by means of the 
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cash register. The tape in the register 
shows cash sales, amounts paid on account 

* The visual aids commented on here may be 
obtained from_ Business Education bt aap Aids, 
104 West 61 St., New York 23, -» and pos- 
sibly from other distributors. 


and amounts paid out. The grocer shows 
his son other records that he keeps: a 
checkbook, a profit and loss statement and 
a balance sheet. On the way home they 
pass a BANKRUPTCY SALE sign and 
the father says that many business fail- 
ures are caused by lack of adequate 
records. 

Returning to the classroom the film 
shows another boy who plans to be a 
farmer. He is at work with his father 
making up a Schedule of Far Income 
and Expense and another student works 


on a U. S. Individual Tax Return. One 
father and son are going over family 
bookkeeping records including the cash 


record which his mother keeps for her 
club. 

Bookkeeping is useful for the secretary 
for it will teach her many business terms 
which will make her task of taking dic- 
tation and transcribing easier. In addition, 
it will help her in preparing tabulations 
and will enable her to keep her employ- 
er’s personal records. 

Increased governmental accounting re- 
quirements provide opportunity for em- 
ployment in accounting positions in_ the 
tederal, state, and city governments. Some 
students will also be interested in pur- 
suing advanced accounting courses with 
the intention of becoming certified public 
accountants. Finally, by portraying a po- 
litical speaker on the radio, it is brought 
out that an understanding of business ter- 
minology is essential for intelligent citizen- 
ship. The film closes on the note that, 
“Bookkeeping can help you in your busi- 
ness life and in your personal life.” 

Paul A. Carlson and Hamden Forkner 
were the educational collaborators on 
Bookkeeping and You. Students viewing 
this picture found it useful because it 
gave an overview of the uses of book- 
keeping. The film can be used for mo- 
tivation and guidance. 


A new book by Edgar Dale, Audtwo- 
lisual Methods in Teaching, is now avail- 
able from the Dryden Press, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. The price is $4.25 
with usual professional discount. 

The 546 pages of this book are divided 
into three sections. Part I deals with the 
theory and background of the field. Part 
II contains thirteen chapters dealing with 
specific types of audio-visual materials. 
Part III is divided into two sections: (A) 
Audio-Visual Methods Applied in the 
Classroom, with specific applications in the 
teaching of arithmetic, English, social 
studies, health, _ ete. (B) Audio-Visual 
Methods Applied in the School System, 
discussing the administration and use of 
audio-visual materials. 


Slidefilms and Motion Pictures — To 
Help Instructors is the title of a new cata- 
log of selected visual teaching aids pro- 
duced and distributed by the School Serv- 
ice Department of The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. This booklet lists discussional 
slidefilm kits, sound slidefilms, and educa- 
tional sound motion pictures for vocational 
training and classroom use. All subjects 
have been selected for timeliness and 
adaptability to current teaching trends and 
instructors’ needs. Free copies of this new 
catalog may be obtained by writing to The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 





Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING RETAILING FUNDAMENTALS 


Although suggestions as to the subject 
matter of retailing courses are made fre- 
quently by teachers in this field, well- 
conceived comments by store personnel 
executives are not as often available to 
us. At the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association Convention in Boston in April, 
Miss Mary Newcomb, Personnel Director 
of Conrad and Company, Boston, made a 
number of pertinent suggestions regarding 
the teaching of fundamentals which should 
be of interest generally to teachers of re- 
tailing. We welcome this opportunity to 
print excerpts from Miss Newcomb’s ad- 
dress : 


Basic Skill Training Needed 


“From the standpoint of a store it is 
far more important that a young person 
be well-trained in certain basic skills and 
have sound work standards instilled in 
him than to acquire a superficial knowl- 
edge of such store functions as salesman- 
ship, advertising, or merchandising. 

“Take salesmanship for example—How 
can a young person 15, 16, or 17 years old 
be taught to sell in a classroom? Though 
it may be heresy to voice the thought— 
we can’t teach salesmanship as a subject 
in a store; however, a young person, over 
a period of time can learn in a store to 
be a very proficient salesperson. But you 
say, last Saturday I visited Betty White, 
one of my salesmanship students, at the 
store, and she had sold $100. Don’t you 
call that pretty good selling? Doesn’t that 
prove we can teach youngsters to sell at 
school ? 

“Betty White, or any other alert young 
girl, would sell $100 if placed in a post 
where there is plenty of traffic and if 
given an item which is appealing enough 
in appearance or value to require nothing 
more on the part of the salesperson than 
courtesy and speed in handling the busi- 
ness of taking in the money and wrapping 
up the merchandise. But that it not what 
we call selling. 

“Selling means sensing what the cus- 
tomer has in mind even though her re- 
quest may be somewhat incoherent. It 
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means knowing what there is in stock that 
will meet that need and = showing it 
quickly, deftly, and often dramatically ; 
telling the customer what she wants to 
know about the merchandise in terms of 
her need; assisting her in making a wise 
choice, though never telling her what to 
buy. 
“This kind of selling takes a large ex- 
perience in dealing with people. It takes 
a wide general knowledge as to the uses 
of things which is acquired through ex- 
perience in using articles. And finally, it 
takes a large fund of that rare quality 
known as common sense which is ac- 
quired through living. 

“Please don’t make the mistake that 
we want nothing about stores taught in 
the schools. We are very eager to have 
retail training given in the schools, but it 
is our contention that certain phases of 
retailing cannot be taught successfully in 
the classroom and certain other phases 
cannot be taught successfully at the high 
school level. If you use the store as a 
laboratory in which the student becomes 
aware of the wide variety of jobs within 
the organization—if he becomes thor- 
oughly acquainted with the store environ- 
ment, and is stimulated by the fast-moving 
pace of retailing—if he develops an en- 
thusiasm for all that goes into the buying 
and selling of merchandise, you have 
taught him as much of stores as we can 
expect. If during this laboratory expe- 
rience you have grounded him in funda- 
mental knowledge, schooled him in work 
habits, he will quickly learn the know- 
how after he is employed in the store. 


Fundamentals Expected by Stores 


“What fundamentals should a store ex- 
pect any student who is graduated from 
high school to know? 

1. He should be able to read with un- 
derstanding—How many people are now 
unable to follow the simplest printed in- 
structions because they do not read with 
understanding. 

He should be able to write with 
legibility—We recently have had to devote 





considerable time to teaching our pe ple 
to print in order that our cycle bi ing 
system be a success. Countless errors are 
made daily because figures are poor. + ou 


may say that writing is not a part a 
course in Retailing. I say that it i if 
your aim is to prepare students in + ose 


things which are fundamental to the 
business. 

3. He must be able to figure wit! ac- 
curacy — We do not expect adva: ced 
mathematicians, but any student wh. is 
poor in arithmetic is at a disadvantag in 
a store. Short methods of figuring w ich 
are in common use among buyers slivuld 
certainly come within the scope of train- 
ing for retailing. 

4. Speaking with correctness and ja- 
cility—How many people are able in a 
few telling words to clearly convey ‘heir 
thoughts to others? How many can pre- 
sent a plan, or even give directions to 
others without resorting to phrases such 
as ‘you know what I mean’? 

“You will undoubtedly say that reading, 
writing, figuring, speaking should have 
been learned in grade school and have no 
place in vocational training. I am not pre- 
pared to say when or how these basic 
skills should be taught, but I know lack 
of them is all too frequent among the 
young people coming to us and nothing 
can more seriously hamper the progress 
of a boy or girl than the lack of these 
four skills. 


Teach Fundamentals Throughout Course 


“Of course, I realize a distributive edu- 
cation program which has such titles for 
courses as ‘Developing a Selling Person- 
ality,” ‘All About Plastics,’ and ‘How to 
Run Your Own Store,’ is glamorous. I 
am not asking you to set up a program 
of Reading I and Reading II; Penman- 
ship for Beginners—Advanced Penman- 
ship. But I do plead for specific instruc- 
tions in these fundamental arts through- 
out the entire course. Many bright young 
people in applying for copy writing jobs 
say that they have been told they have a 
flair for advertising, yet submit samples 
of work which clearly indicate they can- 
not write grammatical sentences, let alone 
sparkling copy. 

“All engineering and architecture stu- 
dents’ are compelled to learn the Rein- 
hardt system of lettering. Why should not 
this training be given to students of Re- 
tailing? Certainly no type of modern 
business is so dependent on hand written 
records as a store. 

“A course which always meets with in- 
terest when we give it to promotional 
training groups in the store is ‘Store 
Arithmetic.’ This consists partly in prac- 
tice in handling the simplest number com- 
binations and partly in short methods otf 
calculation, many of which could have 
been taught and probably should have 
been taught in the primary grades. Arith- 
metic would not be the drudgery to chil- 
dren that it is, if they had been taught 
short methods rather than traditional ones 
in the first place. Figures become fun 
when you can handle them with facility. 

“Tt is possible for all of these funda- 
mental skills to be taught in a stimulating, 
interesting manner, and just as closely re- 
lated to store work as the ingenuity of 4 
good teacher can devise.” 
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FURTHER COMMENTS FROM COMMISSIONER FLEMMING ON THE ACCOUNTANTS’ 
U. S. CIVIL SERVICE STENOGRAPHIC TESTS HANDBOOK 


t will be recalled that in the October 
and November 1946 issues of The Journal 
of Business Education comments were 
made on the need for improving the 
stenographic tests used in the selection of 
stenographers in the Federal employ. 
Commissioner Arthur S. Flemming was 
courteous enough to reply in detail to 
these suggestions. These were printed in 
the March 1947 issue. (See also F. G. 
Nichols’ comment on page 9, May 1947 
issue). Certain reactions were given to 
these comments by the Editor. Here is 
Commissioner Flemming’s thoughtful 
statement in answer to these comments: 


“1. The procedures for construction and 
scoring of the typing test were based on 
extensive cooperative research among 
schools, industry, and government, consid- 
eration having been given to job needs, 
administrative efficiency, and fairness to 
applicants. 


“2. Our test material is standardized at 
1250 strokes or exactly 250 standard 
words. 


“3. Our speed score is simply standard 
words per minute plus 20 so that our 
passing score of 70 reflects a_ passing 
standard of 50 words per minute gross. 


“4. The conditional standard of 40 
words per minute is given a rating of 60. 
This is not a passing mark but is condi- 
tional on the candidate’s bringing up his 
typing average to 70 by doing better than 
the passing standard of 70 on accuracy. 
Candidates below this absolute minimum 
fail no matter how accurately they may 
have typed or how well they have done 
on the general test. 


5. The allowance of credit for mili- 
tary service, 10 points in the case of a 
widow or a disabled veteran, is a legisla- 
tive provision, 


“6. Academic and contest practices of 
computing net-words-per minute do not 
adequately reflect realistic weights and 
standards in terms of job requirements 
tor typing accuracy. By contest scoring 
methods it is possible to achieve a rela- 
tively high net-words score when high 
speed is combined with more frequent 
errors than practical job situations ever 
permit. For instance, 80 gross words per 
minute combined with 30 errors would, 
by academic or contest rules, be consid- 
ered 50 net words per minute. On the 
job or under our more realistic standards 
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* and a Success in Business 
Training too! 
(SRE 2 et a eC 


Edited by W. A. Paton, c. p. A., Profes- 
sor of Accounting, University of Michi- 
gan. For more than 20 years successive 
editions of the AccouNTANTS’ HANpBooK 
have reflected, over the entire range of 


such a performance would be rated un- 
satisfactory. On the other hand, 50 net 
words per minute which was achieved ; ne ere . 

ae ee " ; --. | commercial and_ financial accounting, 
without any errors at all would meet job latest accepted principles and procedures 
requirements and, under our scoring’ | More and more schools recommend the 
standards, would be given the high rating || Handbook for sound, authoritative guid- 
of 90. |f ance. 90 contributing editors. 1,505 pp. 


$7.50 


“7. The requirement of line - for - line 
typing, while seldom needed on a job, is COST 
equally fair to all competitors and greatly ACCOUNTANTS' 
speeds the process of rating both speed HANDBOOK 
and accuracy. When up to a quarter of Edited by THeovore LANG, c. P. A., Pro- 
a million test papers are to be rated, this fessor of Accounting, New York Univer- 
saving is extremely important. Under this | §} sity. First —and only —source of com- 
system the speed rating can be determined | ff plete information on the whole range of 
within a few seconds and errors can be /|§ cost accounting in handy Handbook form 
located much more readily than when/|{{ showing latest principles, techniques and 
every candidate arranges his material dif- | methods, Recommended by many schools 
; for student reference. 73 contributing 
editors. 1,482 pp.— $7.50 


ferently. 
“As stated previously, if you have any | 
concrete suggestions as to our examina- 
tion ane sie shall be happy to give | COMMERCIAL CREDIT and 
them careful consideration.” COLLECTION PRACTICE 
a ; : =e | Wartrous H. Irons, Professor of Banking 
In these additional points Commissioner | 4 and Finance, University of Texas. Widely 
Flemming shows a fine spirit of good pub- | J used by businessmen who must have— 
lic relations. We therefore have no desire |} and by business students who should 
to carry this discussion further. Without |} have—a dependable source of credit in- 
further research, added comments on/{{ formation. Covers “why” of evaluating 
either side would be futile. We still be- credit risks ; “how” of getting and analyz- 
lieve that a brief formal paragraph re- | credit data. (Teacher’s Manual avail- 
copied for ten minutes is a poor evidence able)— $4.50 
of typing ability in job situations. We 
still feel formal 96 word a minute dicta- 
tion for = minutes transcribed under Georce M. Dartincton, Associate Pro- 
non-office conditions does not give best fessor of Accounting, University of Ne- 
evidence of ability to do secretarial work | braska. Highly practical student text giv- 
in a government office. Commissioner | ff ing fundamentals for setting up and man- 
Flemming asks for concrete suggestions ; | aging an efficient office organization. De- 
we advise him and his staff to examine |ff fines problems, explains best methods for 
the National Clerical Ability Tests. They | solving them. Revised Edition. (Teacher’s 
are far from perfect, but so much better | ff Manual available)— $2.50 
than the Civil Service Tests that com-|f} BUSINESS 
parison really hurts. We suggest a com- LAW 
mission of advisors made up of repre- : 
sentatives of Society for Advancement of |J THOMAS Conyncron and Louis Bercu, 
' Sie a eae Members New York Bar. Well-known 
Management, National Office Management | : a & 
ae es Sak ; . | [text developed to give a thorough busi- 
Association, franscription Supervisors |f neseman’s understanding of legal theory; 
Association, and American Management practical operation of the law, use of 
Association with Frederick G. Nichols as | Jegal forms. 200 actual cases illustrating 
Chairman. They would work out a series |} salient law points; 340 more for prob- 
of examinations for the government that | § lems; 899 review questions. Third Edi- 
would make the Federal government a/| tion. (Teacher’s Manual, with decisions, 
'§ available )— $4, 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


leader in employee selection in stenog- 
raphic service instead of a retarding in- 
fluence; they would give government tests | 
that would come within hailing distance | 
of measuring job ability instead of ar- 
bitrary elimination devices that never did 
meet job specifications. } 


Available for Examination 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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GILMARTIN'S 
WORD STUDY : 


How High Will They Climb? “ 


Average students can achieve better-than-average results ae 
now, scholastically and socially, and later, in their chosen a? 


careers, if that important basic faculty—a correct and fluent Per 


vocabulary—is fostered by their teachers. You can offer the Uni 
best type of training by using GILMARTIN’S WORD ae 
STUDY, which meets an urgent threefold need by perfect- wou 
ing the student’s spelling, teaching correct pronunciation, a 
and expanding his vocabulary. lung 


thos 





You may use this text for a separate course, or with a quo, 
An outstanding teaching aid is the Business English course. Students will appreciate your me. 


inventory of his knowledge of English helping them to climb higher with the sure-footed confi- Wh 
words before you begin the vocabulary dence that accompanies the mastery of the spoken and igo 
instruction. written word. ginn 
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This course is specifically adapted to the needs of the i” 

business college. meee ag oe the A a bine 

rojects is a unit which may be completed separately, thus a 

COLLEGE COURSE it mae the student to saber the pe at a He A ep 

in project consists of six pages eq 

“yf S PEED TYPING” of regular text plus five | 
detachable sheets (ten of s 

pages) of exercises. aye 

+= E. G. BLACKSTONE, Ph.D. iadiahad lie 
The last exercise for a Mathematics no sp 

project is a review of the Projects work 

whole week’s work. Each o i 

Dr. Blackstone, a foremost authority exercise provides space for lies j 
on teaching typewriting, introduced a the student’s solution and ee 
unique plan in this basic text. SPEED so is uniform, neat, and they 
; cavtdtin easy to check. For an up- lems 

TYPING starts the beginner at the p cites, teniiie ad com- 

used on the job. Since the teacher can plete course adopt BUSI- i 
develop 40-word-a-minute typists within NESS MATHEMATICS iil 
5 to 8 weeks, this system has already PROJECTS. native 
won enthusiastic acceptance. = “ge 
Seco 
the 2 
worke 

% ahs 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





OFFICE UNIONIZATION—PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS 


The frequent news accounts of labor- 
management clashes indicate a growth 
and strengthening of the unionization of 
white collar groups. Teachers and ad- 
visors of potential white collar workers 
sould be aware of the underlying issues 
so that their opinions and appraisals may 
be fair and well-rounded. The National 
Oftice Management Association, through 
its National Committee on Collective Bar- 
gaining, has developed informative ma- 
terial on various phases of the subject. In 
a recent issue of the NOMA Forum, a 
speech by Mr. David Mack, Director of 
Personnel, RKO Corporation on “Office 
Unionization — Prospects and Problems” 
was presented. 

“No one will deny that in Utopia there 
would be little room for office unions— 
or for any kind of unions. We are not, 
however, living in Utopia, and much time, 
lung power, and cerebration is wasted by 
those who confuse Utopia with the status 
quo. Let us face facts realistically! 

“I subscribe to the theory that growth 
among white-collar unions is inevitable. 
Why? We must face the probability that 
white collar unions will grow because there 
is evidence that officers workers are be- 
ginning to feel the same need shop work- 
ers have felt, and because management is 
not voluntarily anticipating and meeting 
that need. So office workers have begun 
to feel that by organizing they themselves 
will be able to meet the need, just as 
hourly wage earners have partially suc- 
ceeded in meeting it. We must then ex- 
amine the nature of this need. Just what 
is it? 


Security is Basic Need 


“Basically, it is the need for security 
which is recognized as one of man’s pri- 
mary drives. 

“To frown upon labor’s right to or- 
ganize is to frown upon man’s right to 
seek security. To frown upon unioniza- 
tion of office workers, as opposed to that 
ot shop workers, is to imply that for 
some peculiar reason white collar work- 
ers are immune to the need for security. 
But this drive to attain security knows 
no special social or industrial class. Office 
workers, shop workers, and executives buy 
groceries, rent, buy or build homes, marry, 
have babies, and provide for their fami- 
lies just as the Pilgrim Fathers did. Of- 
fice workers, too, will inevitably seek se- 
curity, and will organize to fight for it if 
they feel sufficiently the need. What prob- 
lems are introduced by these prospects? 


Problems and Alternatives 


“The management of any given un- 
organized office is faced with two alter- 
natives: first, it can wait until some union 
knocks at its door, and begin then to face 
the problems which unionization presents. 
Second, it can determine to recognize nou 
the need for security which its psd 
workers undoubtedly have begun to feel, 
and can determine to set about immedi- 
ately to give voluntarily to the employees 
that security which otherwise they will 
attempt to force through organizing. Even 
in choosing the second and more fore- 

zhted of these two alternatives no man- 
agement can at this late date be certain 
0! preventing ultimate unionization; but 
the second alternative can be used effec- 
tively in many cases to postpone the day 
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of unionization, and in all cases to pre- 
pare management—especially supervision 
—for meeting unionization if and when it 
comes. If the first alternative—that of 
waiting for the employees to organize be- 
fore taking action—is chosen, manage- 
ment will have to face under pressure the 
problems inherent in the situation, for 
such problems will then involve legal, 
contractual obligations. If the second al- 
ternative — that of anticipating possible 
unionization by supplying voluntarily the 
security which employees are after — is 
chosen, although management may expe- 
rience resistance within its supervisory 
ranks, it will have to face no pressure 
until or unless there is ultimate unioniza- 
tion, and then the pressure will come upon 
management—especially upon supervision 
—with far less impact. 

“No matter which alternative is chosen, 
however, the problems are essentially the 
same. First, there is the problem of for- 
mulating and adopting policies which, put 
into effect, will supply the employees with 
the security they seek. Second, there is 
the problem of educating supervision to 
carry out these policies, and of seeing that 
they actually are carried out. 

“Let us give consideration to the first 
problem — that of establishing effective 
policies. 

“Tf your employees are organized, these 
policies will be decided upon jointly by 
management and the union. If there is 
still no union, management will enjoy 
greater freedom in the formulation and 
adoption of policies of its own choice. 


Seniority 


“Management’s dread of labor's position 
in this matter stems largely from a phi- 
losophy wide-spread among certain trade 
and shop unions that promotions must be 
predicated solely upon seniority — fre- 
quently upon shop-wide seniority—with 
no regard for ability or individual merit. 
That management is justified in shying 
clear of this philosophy is made evident 
when a sweeper becomes eligible for a 
toolmaker’s job and pay. 

“But office unions recognize the impor- 
tance of individual merit and ability. Mr. 
Leon W. Berney, Vice-President of the 
United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, C.I.O., stated ‘Our union 
never seeks a seniority clause which raises 
the question of permitting length of serv- 
ice to take precedence over merit. Senior- 
ity is regarded rather as a guarantee of 
the right to promotion on the basis of 
merit.’ 


Grievances 


“There is probably net a company in 
the world, organized or unorganized, in 
which employees do not have grievances. 
This is because employees and their bosses 
are human. Even in the essentially happy 
employer-employee relationship there are 
grievances; the factor that makes the re- 
lationship happy is not the absence of 
grievances, but the fact that at any time 
the employee feels free to go to his su- 
perior, can discuss his grievance, and can 
be sure of receiving a fair and equitable 
settlement. But we are not living in 
Utopia, and since bosses are human there 
are all too few such happy situations. 
Employees do not always get fair hear- 


ings. Management wants supervision to be 
equitable in the handling of grievances, 
but unless machinery is established to in- 
sure such fairness, there is no assurance 


of it. The grievance procedure is the ma- 
chinery designed to constitute such as- 
surance. 


Arbitration 


“The same general principles apply with 
respect to arbitration as apply in the mat- 
ter of grievance procedure. The same 
questions, in principle, are applicable. 


Hours 


“Although the Wages and Hours Law 
was designed to make more equitable pay- 
ment among employees for overtime 
worked, there are two factors which make 
inequities possible in spite of compliance 
with the law. First, compliance is not re- 
quired in certain “exempt” industries. 
Second, when the regular work day in an 
office is less than eight hours, and the 
regular work week less than forty, the 
law does not provide for payment at over- 
time rates for time worked beyond the 
regular office hours, as long as the time 
worked does not exceed forty hours in a 
week. Management is sometimes tempted 
to consider compliance with this law as 
adequate rather than as merely minimum. 


Vacations and Holidays 


“The same principles hold here as in 
the matter of hours. Two points are im- 
portant: Are the vacation and_ holiday 
privileges in your office at least as desir- 
able as those prevailing in your area? 
Are there provisions in your office for 
adequate compensation to the employee 
who is asked to work on a holiday? 


Discharges 


“White collar unions recognize that vir- 
tually every self-searching company will 
admit, but what few managements will 
frankly face, to wit: that discharges all 
too often serve as expedients, are some- 
times unfair, and when actually fair are 
frequently allowed to seem grossly unfair 
to the dismissed employee and his fellow 
workers. 

“In your own office how many em- 
ployees have been discharged, within the 
past year, merely because dismissal has 
been expedient in an awkward situation— 
no matter what reason was given in each 
case? How many attempts have been 
made by your supervision carefully to ex- 
plain to the employee whose work is un- 
satisfactory exactly where it does not 
come up to standard, and how much op- 
portunity has been given such an em- 
ployee to improve his work before he has 
finally been dismissed ? 

“Would you rather have your manage- 
ment bite into this problem now, and 
establish the policies and working pro- 
cedures necessary to the implementation 
of fair and equitable dismissal procedures, 
or would you prefer that, when and if 
organized, your employees themselves 
teach your management these techniques 
through forcing the reinstatement (with 
back pay) of one or two unjustifiably 
dismissed employees? 


Salaries 


“Whether it is good unionism or not, 
it is good management to pay each em- 
ployee fairly for the job he is doing and 
to take every precaution against favorit- 
ism, intentional or otherwise, in the 
amount paid in any given instance for 
services rendered.” 
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Esterbrook is the ideal fountain 
pen for business... because you 
can fit it with the right point for 
any business writing need. 


For taking shorthand there’s an | 
approved point for both Gregg | 


(#1555) and Pitman (#9128). 
Other special points for the Ester- 


brook Pen include: #1550 (book- | 
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keeping), 
#9461 (manifolding). 
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Artistic Typewriting Contest 


Julius Nelson of Baltimore, Maryland, 
reports that there were over 1300 entries 
in this year’s Annual Artistic Typing Con- 
This is the ninth annual contest that 
The 


students in 


designs were submitted by 
schools in the United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Japan. The 


judges in the contest were: Gladys Hack, 
well-known Baltimore artist; Jeanie Ross, 
typing instructor at the Nelson School of 
Business, Baltimore; Edward Goldstein, 
Commercial Department at 


Forest Park High School, Baltimore. 


The winning entry was submitted by 
| Cecile Thibault, St. Andre High School, 
| Biddeford, Maine. A reproduction of the 


Fit it with precisely the right point | 
for the way you write. See for your- | 
self why Esterbrook is preferred | 


for business writing all over the 
world. The Esterbrook Pen Com- 
pany, Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, | 
Ltd., Toronto. 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 
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design submitted by Miss Thibault appears 
on page 24 of this issue of THE JOURNAL. 


The school trophy was won by St. 
Andre high School, Biddeford, Maine. 
The typing teacher at. St. Andre High 


School is Sister M. Elise-de-la-Croix. 


Office of Education Estimates 
Future College Enrollment 


The U. S. Office of Education estimates 
that the enrollment of students in colleges 
and universities will increase 336,000 by 
October, 1947. The present enrollment is 
reported to be 2,103,000 students. A_re- 
cent survey by the Office of Education in- 


' dicates an enrollment of 2,574,000 by the 
| fall of 1949, an increase of another 100,000 


| the School of Business 
| North 


fall of 1954, and an enrollment of 
3,000,000 students by the 


by the 
approximately 
fall of 1959. 

More rapid expansion in public institu- 
tions than in private is predicted by the 
survey. Publicly controlled colleges ex- 
pect to increase their enrollment by 29 per 
cent in 1949, while private institutions es- 
timate only a 16 per cent increase. Cor- 
responding figures for 1959-60 are 50 per 
cent and 26 per cent. 


| 
W. A. Larimer 
| EEE 


W. A. Larimer, associate professor in 
Administration at 
Texas State College, Denton, Tex- 
as, died at the Denton hospital and Clinic 
on April 11th, following an illness of ap- 
proximately two weeks. 

3orn May 6, 1886, in Omaha, Nebraska, 


| Mr. Larimer attended Simpson College in 


| Indianola, 


Iowa, and the University of 


| Iowa, where he received his Master’s de- 


| gree in 


1942. He joined the faculty of 
North Texas State College nineteen years 
ago and was head of the Business Depart- 
ment there for more than a decade. Be- 
fore going to North Texas State College 
he taught at Simpson College and at St. 


| Joseph (Missouri) Business College. 


Mr. Larimer was active in business 


| teacher organizations and was treasurer of 


| the National 


| Harold Larimer, Denton, 
| Larimer, 


Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions at the time 
of his death. 

He is survived by his wife; two sons, 
and William C. 
Clarendon; and three sisters. 


Polishook to Temple 


William M. Polishook has been 
pointed Director of Business Education 
and Associate Professor at Teachocrs 
College, Temple University, Pa. 

He has been head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Director 
of Guidance and Placement and Admin- 
istrative Assistant at Clifford J. Scvtt 
High School, East Orange, New Jersvy, 
since 1937. Before going to Clifford 
J. Scott High School he was on ithe 
faculty of Dedham (Massachusets) 
High School for six years. He is auth or 
and co-author of widely used textbooks 


and his doctorate study won the 1945 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award. His 


Bachelor’s degree is from State Teach- 
ers College, Salem, Massachusetts; his 
Master’s degree is from Harvard Uni- 
versity, and his Doctor’s degree is from 
New York University. 


Bowman Joins South-Western Staff 


Wallace B. Bowman has resigned his 
position as chairman of the Business 
Education Department at Albert Leon- 
ard High School, New Rochelle, New 
York, to become assistant manager of 
the New York Office of the South- 
Western Publishing Company. 

Before going to Albert Leonard High 
School in 1938 Mr. Bowman was on the 


faculty of New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, New York, for sixteen 
years. He is a graduate of Randolph- 


Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, and has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, City Col- 
lege and New York University. 


Miss Biesert Gets Minnesota 
Appointment 


Lillian L. Biester is the new Assistant 
State Supervisor of Business Education 
for the State of Minnesota. 

Before accepting this appointment she 
was head of secretarial training at Vir- 
ginia (Minnesota) Junior College. She 
has also taught at the University of 
Minnesota High School and the Chicago 
Heights High School. Her Master’s 
degree is from the University of Wis- 
consin. 

e 


Zaenglein Heads Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co. 


William C. Zaenglein was recently 
elected president of Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co. Mr. Zaenglein, who succeeds 
E. F. Britten, Jr., has been with the com- 
pany since 1921. He remains president of 
the subsidiary sales company. 

Hubert W. Ryan was promoted to the 
new post of executive vice president and 
elected a director. Andrew Anderson was 
made vice president in charge of produc- 
tion and Malcolm Monroe is secretary. 
Alfred B. Connable, Jr., was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
board and H. P. Connable succeeded his 
father, A. B. Connable, who resigned after 
35 years on the board of directors. 
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Off the Press 


EXPLORATORY COURSE IN BUSINESS TRAINING 
Selling — Record Keeping — Shorthand 


By Dame and Patrick 


Exploratory Course in Business Training, a new 1947 text-workshop, provides the pupil 
with a carefully prepared program of learning materials expressly designed to help him deter- 
mine his interests and capabilities in three major phases of business training—selling, record 
keeping, and shorthand. At the same time, the course contains information and develops skills 
that the pupil can use in carrying on his personal activities, in taking subsequent vocational 
courses in business, and in performing the duties of minor clerical, selling, and related jobs. 


SELLING 

Exploratory Course in Business Training is 
organized in three sections of 22 lessons each. 
The first section is devoted to selling. This 
section opens with an introduction to the field 
of selling and a discussion of the advantages 
of selling as a career and the characteristics 
required for success in selling. Then it pre- 
sents a series of lessons that deal with basic 
information and techniques in selling — the 
selling process, kinds of services rendered, 
knowing your customer, obtaining customer 
reaction, writing sales checks, and so on. 


RECORD KEEPING 
The record-keeping section, the second sec- 
tion in the course, informs the pupil about the 
nature of record keeping and teaches him how 
to perform a variety of record-keeping and 
clerical duties. It contains lessons on how to 
prepare a personal budget, a simple cash rec- 
ord, a trial balance, and various statements— 
net worth, balance sheet, and profit and loss. 


Exploratory Course in Business Training not 











It teaches the pupil how to use the account, 
how to journalize, and how to post. 

In addition to the record-keeping exercises, 
each lesson in the section contains an arith- 
metic drill designed to improve the pupil’s 
speed and accuracy in making frequently used 
arithmetical computations. 


SHORTHAND 


The third and concluding section of Explora- 
tory Course in Business Training is devoted to 
shorthand. The entire alphabet of Gregg 
Shorthand is presented; and upon completing 
the 22 lessons comprising the section, the 
pupil can write a shorthand outline for any 
word in the English language on a personal- 
use basis. A typical lesson includes word 
drills, brief-form and phrasing drills, and 
reading and writing exercises—all in short- 
hand. The key to the shorthand is provided 
right in the text-workbook at the end of the 
section. 


only informs and guides the pupil about 





the phases of business training to which it is devoted; it teaches the pupil how to do things 
-—how to write shorthand, how to sell, and how to keep records—on personal-use and initial 
vocational levels. It gives a head start, too, to the pupil who pursues vocational courses in one 
or more of the three areas covered. 


The program of materials includes, in addition to the text-workbook, a set of achievement tests 
for the pupil and a teacher’s manual for the instructor. Investigate this program for your 
pupils. The text-workbook lists at $1.20, the achievement tests at 32 cents, from which prices 
teachers and schools may deduct the usual discount. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 Dallas 1 Toronto 5 London, W.C. 1 
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by ALBERT W. FREY 


Professor of Marketing, 
Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


Ts new book for prospective ad- 
vertising people and those prepar- 
ing themselves for executive positions 
in other fields where they will pre- 
sumably be called upon to make de- 
cisions that involve advertising, is now 
ready. 


A modern, comprehensive treatment, 
its purpose is to give its readers a 
sound knowledge not only of adver- 
tising principles but also of basic pro- 
cedures and practices. 


EATURES those prerequisites to 

profitable advertising — merchandis- 
ing and market research—and the 
newer ideas as to what makes people 
buy. For trainee use, problems and 
questions are included at the end of 
each chapter. These are so organized 
as to encourage creative thinking, and 
they cover broad policy considerations 
as well as techniques and methods. 
Illustrated. 


CONTENTS iN PART: 


Merchandising—Product, Price, Packaging, 
Branding; Measuring Market; Advertising 
Organization; Consumer Motivation. 

Planning the Advertisement; Illustration; 
Headline and Copy; Typography; Layout; 
Copy Testing. 

The Advertising Schedule; Magazines; 
Newspapers; Radio; Outdoor Advertising 
and Transportation; Direct Mail; Point-of- 
Purchase and Motion Picture Advertising. 

Advertising to and through the Trade; 
Stimulating Primary Demand; The Adver- 
tising Appropriation. 

Advertising Research; Advertising from 
Social Viewpoint; Economic Consideration 
of Advertising; Control of Advertising from 
Consumer Viewpoint; Consumer Movement 
in Advertising. 


730 Pages, $5 | 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 











ASSOCIATION NEWS 





| CCTA Convention 


The members of the Central Commer- 
cial Teachers Association held a two day 
convention at the Montrose Hotel in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, May 2 and 3. 

President J. L. Brawford presided over 
the general session on Friday afternoon. 
This meeting was followed by a secre- 
tarial round table and a bookkeeping and 
related subjects round table. Goldina Fisher 
of The Gregg Publishing Company was 
the leader of the secretarial round table 
and M. B. Cathey, Chillicothe Business 
College, Chillicothe, Missouri, was the 
leader of the bookkeeping and related sub- 
jects round table. H. H. Hunt, president 
ot the Cedar Rapids Business College pre- 
sided over the Fellowship Dinner on Fri- 
day evening. Dr. David I. Berger of the 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, [owa, 
was the speaker at this meeting. 

A Manager’s Breakfast was the first 
event on Saturday morning. This was fol- 
lowed by a general session over which 
Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, 
Iowa, presided. Speakers at this meeting 
were: Ruth Williams of the Personnel 
Division, Collins Radio Company, Cedar 
Rapids, and R. FE. Aanestad, vice-president 
of Iowa Success School, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

At the business meeting J. L. Braw 
ford, The H. M. Rowe Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, was reelected president. Louis 
Seidel, Chillicothe Business College, Chil- 
licothe, Missouri, was elected vice presi- 
dent. Florence Ludwick, Payless Business 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, was reelected 
secretary and Mrs. Ray G. Warren, Fort 
Madison Business College, Fort Madison, 
Iowa, was reelected treasurer. 


American Business Writing 
Association Elects 

H. B. Young, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; J. Harold Janis, New York Univer- 
sity; and Mamie J. Meredith, University 
of Nebraska, were recently elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association. 

The Board has organized itself with the 
following officers: President, C. C. Park- 
hurst, Boston University; vice-presidents : 
Kast—H. B. Young; Mid-West—Mamie 
J. Meredith; South—A. L. Cosgrove, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; W’est—Jessie Gra- 
ham, Los Angeles Board of Education; 
secretary, C. R. Anderson, University of 
Illinois. Directors at Large are L. W. 
McKelvey, Northwestern University; W. 
kK. McKee, New York University; J. Har- 
old Janis, New York University. 

The Board of Directors decided to hold 
the next meeting in New York City. The 
time and hotel will be announced later. 

@ 


NBTA Arranging Annual Meeting 


The Executive Board of the National 
Business Teachers Association met at the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on 
May 16 and 17, for the purpose of setting 
up the proper organization for the annual 
meeting of the association, to be held De- 
cember 29, 30 and 31, in St. Louis. The 
Board is composed of the following: Jay 
R. Gates, Dyke and Spencerian College, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 


nessee; Nettie M. Huff, Huff Colk 
Kansas City, Missouri; Robert Fin 
Supervisor of Business Education, ( 
cinnati, Ohio; Albert C. Fries, Northw: 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois; and 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business U: 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

The following appointments were c: 
firmed: Membership Director — Cl) 
Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois; Publicity | 
rector—George A. Meadows, Meado\ 
Draughon College, Shreveport, Louisiana ; 
Host Committee for the 1947 conventior 
The St. Louis Area Business Educat«: 
Association; Liaison Officer from the Exe- 
cutive Board to the Host Committee for t! 
1947 convention—L. H. Diekroeger, Hadle\ 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri; Local 
Chairman for the 1947 convention—E. \\ 
Alexander, Central High School, Si 
Louis, Missouri. 

The theme selected for the 1947 con- 
vention is “Teacher Leadership in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The Jefferson Hotel was selected as 1! 
Convention Headquarters. 

Announcements about the St. Louis 
meetings will be made in the Fall issues 
cf this magazine. 


s 


Southern Teachers to Meet in Knoxville 


The Southern Business Education ‘\s- 
sociation will meet in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, during the Thanksgiving Holidays, 
November 27, 28, and 29. Convention 
headquarters will be the Andrew Johnson 
Hotel. Other hotels close to headquarters 
are the Farragut, the Whittle Springs, the 
Si. James, and the Park. 

Programs are being arranged for teach- 
ers in the following groups: business 
schools, junior colleges, private business 
schools, and colleges and_ universities 
Special programs for teachers of short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and dis- 
tributive education are also planned. 

G. H. Parker, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, is general chairman 
in charge of local arrangements and 
George Wagoner, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee, is chairman oi 
exhibits. Lloyd E. Baugham, University 
of Georgia Evening College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, is president of the association 


Southwestern Private Schools Meeting 

As this issue goes to press, president 
Everett Pope of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association an- 
nounces that all members of the Mid- 
Western Business Schools Association 
have been invited to be guests at the con- 
vention of the Southwestern group to be 
held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, October 31 and 
November 1. Mr. Pope is vice-president 
of the Mid-Western association. 

There are about four hundred _ schools 
represented in the membership of the two 
associations and it is believed that this will 
be the largest meeting of its kind ever 
held in the Southwest. 

An announcement about the program 
for the convention will be made in the 
September issue of this magazine. 
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U. S. Division of International Business 
Education Society Established 

The United States Division of the In- 
‘national Business Education Society 
vas established at a meeting of business 
lucators and businessmen held on May 

at the Advertising Club, New York 
City. The new organization is the succes- 
r to the American chapter of the Inter- 
tional Society, which became inactive 
during the war, and is the culmination of 
series of meetings begun last December, 
inder the leadership of Dr. John Robert 
a former president of the Amer- 
ican chapter and chairman of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the International Con- 
Commercial Education, held in 
\msterdam in 1929, 

John A. Zellers, vice-president of Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., was elected chairman of 
the newly organized group. Dr. Herbert 
\. Tonne, Professor of Education at New 
York University, was chosen  vice-chair- 
man, and R. E. Slaughter, advertising 
nanager of The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer. These officers 
are to serve in a temporary capacity until 
permanent othcers are elected by the Coun- 
cil of Delegates as provided in the con- 
stitution of the new organization. 


Gregg, 


gress on 


already 
International 
Business Education, 


Plans are 
first postwar 


under way tor the 
Congress on 
which will be held in 
New York City in 1949, under the spon- 
sorship of the United States Division of 
the International Society. In addition to 
this important international project, the 
United States Division of the Society has 
for its major purposes the stimulation and 
co-ordination of the interest and support 
of individuals, business concerns, educa- 
tional institutions, and associations of 
teachers and businessmen in better educa- 
tion and training for business, both here 
and abroad, and the promotion of interna- 
tional understanding and good will 


E.B.T.A., Formerly E.C.T.A., 
Selects Convention Theme 


3oard of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association (formerly 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation) met at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in Philadelphia, May 24 to make 
plans for the 1948 convention. 
Education for Business” was 
the theme for the convention, to be 
in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
24, 25, 26 and 27, 1948. 


The Executive 


“Better 
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held 
March 








PROMINENT BUSINESS SCHOOL EXECUTIVES ATTENDING THE RECENT MID-WESTERN 
VENTION IN DES MOINES WHO WERE INITIATED AS HONORARY MEMBERS OF PHI 


COMMERCE FRATERNITY: 


Ralph Moore, Jr., Chillicothe Business Col- 
lege, Chillicothe, Missouri 


C. W. Reed, Brantley-Draughon College, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


C. E. Clevenger, Evans College of Com- 
merce, Hickory, North Carolina 


Roy Lippert, Lippert's Business College, 


Plainview, Texas 


J. Hale Edwards, Lawton Business College, 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


H. Ross Gardiner, Nampa Business College, 
Nampa, Idaho 

|. W. Stevens, Henager School of Business, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Roy Harris, Gallagher School of Business, 
Kankakee, Illinois 

Claude C. Toler, 
Paris, Tennessee 

Romus W. Massey, West Tennessee Business 
College, Jackson, Tennessee 


F. J. Miller, Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, 
Ohio 


Toler's Business College, 


JUNE, 1947 


H. Everett Pope, Oklahoma School of Busi- 
ness, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


2nd row: 
Homer H. Hursh, Hursh Business College, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Walter Greenwood, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Stillwater, Texas 

Floyd Doty, Regional Director, Blair Business 
College, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

B. H. Parrish, Jonesboro Business College, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 

George A. Jordan, Park City Business Col- 
lege, Prince Albert, Sask., Canada 

F. A. McCartney, Anniston Business College, 
Anniston, Alabama 

R. O. Nimmo, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

H. Walter Shaw, McGraw-Hill 
pany, Inc., New York City. 

E. G. Mildebrandt, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 

Don T. Gilger, Lufkin's 
Bakersfield, California 


Boyles College of Business, 


Book Com- 


Business College, 


American Management 
Association Bulletins 


The AMA has produced a large number 
of pamphlets of importance to office prac- 
tice and management. Among these are: 
Economic Fundamentals of Collectwe Bar- 

gaining, Personnel Series No. 103, $1.00 
Training for Management Skills, Person- 

nel Series No. 104, 75c 
Streamlining Office Methods and Layouts, 

Personnel Series No. 114, $1.00 
Incentives and |Vork Standards im _ the 

Office, Otfice Management Series No. 

BS, 75¢ 
Administering the 

Office 


Office Union Contracts, 

Management Series No. 116, 75c 

Training and Coordination in the Office, 
Ottice Management Series No. 117, 75c 

Developing Morale, Reprinted from “Per- 
sonnel,” XXII No. 4, 15c 

Role-Playing in Supervisory Training, "7 
printed from “Personnel,” XXII No. 
l5c 

Characteristics of Salary Grades, Reprint- 
ed from “Personnel,” XXIII No. 3, 25¢e 

Vanual of Employment Interviewing, Re- 
search Report No. 9, $2.25 
\ll these bulletins were published in 

1946. These and other valuable aids to 

the teaching of office procedures may be 


secured from the American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, Y 





BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION CON.- 
THETA Pl, INTERNATIONAL HONORARY 


Clifford V. Hunt, Sr., 414 5S. 
Wichita, Kansas 
T. P. Davis, 


Ohio 


Fountain, 


Davis Business College, Toledo, 


3rd row: 


R. A. Evans, Life Member, Gastonia Business 
College, Gastonia, North Carolina 

G. R. Parish, Draughon's Business College, 
San Antonio, Texas 

Clyde Phillips, Southwestern 
versity, Houston, Texas 

Thomas W. Wauchope, 
Member, Veterans 
Louis, Missouri 

Jack Rubel, Keith Wipperman, Eddie Lacey, 
Phil Mathena, all of Alpha Chapter ritual 
team 

T. F. Kennedy, Globe Business College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

B. B. Johnson, Springfield Draughon Business 
University, Springfield, Missouri 

George A. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Business Uni- 


previous Honorary 
Administration, St. 
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Cwo Ways TO ENRICH YOUR ] 
BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM 


1. PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING - 20 Student Hours - $1.20 (Less School Discount) 


NEVER BEFORE has a thorough knowledge of payroll accounting been as important as it is today. Social security laws, wage-and- 
hour laws, withholding income-tax legislation, and other federal and state laws and regulations have combined to place a premium 
on the services of trained clerical workers—especially those who understand payroll routines. 

This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll leaves, employee earnings records, and 
prescribed governmental reports. Latest data are given on social security laws, wage-and-hour regulations, workmen’s compensation 


insurance, and withholding taxes. 


The practice assignments provide ample experience in figuring regular and overtime hours, gross earnings, deductions for’ old-age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and savings bond purchases. Posting to the earnings records and preparation of federal and _ state 
returns are included. The set also makes an ideal calculator project. 


2. CLERICAL PRACTICE - 50 Student Hours - - $2.20 (Less School Discount) 


This is a short course that will train young men and women in a limited period of time, to be competent clerical workers or assistant 
bookkeepers. It is not a complete double-entry bookkeeping course; on the contrary, it is simply a short practice set course that will 
enable your students to fill clerical jobs in a manner that will cause employers to prefer your graduates. 

It will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, 
purchase orders, checks, deposit tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach them to post 
to the accounts receivable and accounts payable Jedgers. All the work is done on genuine standard forms. 


There are many other Pathfinder courses, texts, and practice sets in bookkeeping and accounting. 
For complete information, write to 


rexteook vivision Gharles R.Hadley Company > pathfinders 


330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICAGO - DETROIT - 


SAN FRANCISCO . ATLANTA - SEATTLE - PORTLAND 


No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is required. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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SHORTHAND TEACHERS! 
THIS SUMMER 


Learn to write and to teach 


Dewey Shorthand 


Simpler and more accurate 


A better system for vocational use 
The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks, ready July 1, 
based on 30 years of research, development, and 
testing, attain usual Shorthand 2 objectives in 


one year. 


Take advantage of the teacher-training course 
at Simmons College, Boston, Mass., 


June 30 — August 8 
Tuition and textbooks are free to shorthand teachers. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dip) 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 






SCRIPT 


SHORTHAND © 
Aimpler and mow accurate 











HANDY BINDER 


Sy et APR 


for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 








Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 


moved in one operation. 
Price $1.75 postpaid 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me.......... Handy Binders. 
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SS ~—SMRECENT CHANGES === 





Recent Additions to the Faculty of 
Duff’s-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, 
are: Robert Cochran, Carroll Galati and 
M. David Weiss. Mr. Cochran, a teach- 
er of accounting, is a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania State College and was re- 
released from the Army. Miss 
graduated from The University 
ot Pittsburgh and has been on the fac- 
ulty of Baldwin High School. She is 
teaching typing. Mr. Weiss is a grad- 
uate of Franklin and Marshall College 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and is 
teaching accounting. 


Kathleen Drummond is now an in- 
structor in the Department of Com- 
merce and Economics at the University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. She 
was released from active service as 


First Lieutenant in the United States 
Marine Corps early last year, after 
serving for two and one-half years as 
Post Exchange Officer at wr Marine 


Corps Air Station, Mojave, California. 
Before the war she was a teacher and 
critic of commercial subjects at the 
Charleston High School, Charleston, 
Illinois. Her B.S. degree is from In- 
diana State Teachers College and her 
M.S. degree is from the University of 
Illinois. 


E. Dana Gibson has accepted a posi- 
tion on the gee of San Diego (Cali- 
fornia) State College. He will be in 
charge of the business education work 
at that school. He is resigning as head 
of the Business Administration Depart- 
ment of New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, and will take up his 
new duties next fall. He has been head 
of the Business Administration Depart- 
ment at Highlands University since 
1939 but was on leave of absence from 
1942 to 1944 while working toward his 
doctorate at New York University. His 
first teaching position was at Elwood, 
Nebraska, from where he went to Colo- 
rado State College of Education under 
a fellowship. His Bachelor’s degree is 
from the University of Minnesota, his 
Master’s degree is from the Colorado 
State College of Education and his Doc- 
tor’s degree is from New York University. 


Katherine Gohla, a former teacher in 
Owosso, Michigan, has joined the fac- 
ulty of Royal Oak (Michigan) High 
School. 

e 


Clarkson Groos, until recently a field 
representative for The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, has been appointed regis- 
trar at Draughon’s Business College, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Bruce F. Jeffery has been appointed 
head of the Department of Business 
Education of State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts, succeeding Alex- 
ander H. Sproul, recently retired (see 


JUNE, 1947 


page 37 of the March issue). Hle was 
principal of B. F. Brown Junior High 
School in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, be- 
fore accepting his present position. For 
a number of years he was head of the 
commercial department at Fitchburg 
High School, and he has been managing 
principal of two large private commer- 
cial schools in Western Canada and 
New England. In the business field, he 
has been a public accountant, timekeep- 
er for the Ford Motor Company, and 
production manager for a Worcester, 
Massachusetts, company. Mr. Jeffery 
received his training at Canada College, 
Chatham, Ontario, and obtained his 
Bachelor’s, Master’s and LL.B. degrees 
University. He has been 


from Boston 

president of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


e 


has joined the 


Frances Lauderdale 
College, Ed- 


faculty of Central State 
mond, Oklahoma, as an assistant pro- 
fessor of commerce. She is a former 
teacher at Shidler High School, Shidler, 
Oklahoma. During the war Miss Lau- 
derdale served two years as a First 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Marine Corps 
Womens Reserve and was an_ Instru- 
ment Mechanic Instructor for the 
Army Air Forces Technical Training 
Command. Her Bachelor’s degree and 
her Master’s degree are from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 


Harold Lehto, assistant state super- 
visor of business education in Minne- 
sota, has joined the vocational staff of 
the St. Paul schools. Mr. Lehto is a 
former teacher of business subjects at 
the high school, Pine City, Minnesota, 
and has had extended business experi- 
ence. He is a graduate of Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. He 
served in the U. S. Marine Corps dur- 
ing the war. 


John Robert Miller has been appoint- 
ed assistant professor in marketing at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
He holds Bachelor of Arts and Master 
of Arts degrees from University of 
Iowa. He goes to Drake from Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
where he has been an instructor in 
economics. 


Doris Nickel has resigned her _posi- 
tion as Dean of Girls in the Charleston 
(Illinois ) High School to accept a posi- 
tion as instructor in the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky. She began 
her new duties in January of this year. 

3efore going to Charleston Miss Nickel 
taught in Warrensburg (Illinois) High 
School. Her Bachelor’s degree is from 
the Indiana State Teachers College and 
her M.S. degree is from Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Estelle S. Phillips has been ap- 
pointed Head of the Department of 
Business Education of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, 
Divisions 1-9. From 1923 to 1936 she 
was on the teaching staff at the Cen- 
tral High School in Washington and has 
been assistant principal of the Wood- 
Wilson High School in that city 


row 
since 1936. She received the A.B. de- 
gree in 1923, the A.M. degree in 1927, 


degree in 1936 from the 
University. 


and the Ph.D. 
George Washington 


Arnold E. Schneider has been ap- 
pointed head of the Business Education 
Department at Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, succeeding J. Marshall 
Hanna who has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Department of 
Education of the Ohio State University 
(see page 37 of the March issue of this 
magazine). Dr. Schneider has been di- 
rector of the Division of Business Edu- 
cation at State Teachers College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, since 1937. He was on 
leave of absence for four years, serving 
with the United States Navy. Before 
going to St. Cloud he was an instructor 
and supervisor of student teachers at 
University High School, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. His Bachelor’s degree is 
from lowa State Teachers College, his 
Master’s degree is from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and his Doctor's degree 
is from the University of Michigan. He 
is co-author of a high school bookkeep- 
ing text and a high school law text. 


Earl Tealey is now chairman of the 
commercial department of the Senior 
High School in Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
He served in the armed forces from 
1941 until 1945 and now holds the rank 
of Major. Before serving in the Army 
he taught in Eau Claire and Osceola, 
Wisconsin. His Bachelor’s degree is 
from State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin and his Master’s de- 
gree is from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. i 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 


July 7 to August 15 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — kkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice, Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Creag: ae 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M.A 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicage 2, Ilinois 
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Just Published 
EFFECTIVE PERSONALITY BUILDING 


By GWENYTH R. VAUGHN 
Dean of Women, Mexico City University 


and CHARLES B. ROTH 
President, Charles B. Roth and Associates, 
Public and Personnel Relations Counselors, 
Denver, Colorado 


308 pages, 5% x 8. $2.50 
Here is a new book that makes an important contribution by bringing personality to bear upon the 


necessary factors in the everyday life of young men and women, and by treating these factors as 
media for the larger human relations. 


The authors attack the problem of improving and rebuilding personality from a practical, two-fold 
approach: first, building personality from without by paying attention to dress, grooming, and 
manners; second, building it from within by improving the mental side of personality, learning how 
to live with oneself and how to control others. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 























Penne Attend Summer School 








Plan Now to Learn and Teach 









































e e e 
JULY Tl () M A \ 
SMTWTES 
723 4 3 N. f / f 
67 8 910 11 12 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 31 
e e e . ry ry. . . . . - 
Interesting ‘Teacher-T raining courses in this modern, one-way system of shorthand 
are being offered this summer at eighteen colleges and universities. Starting dates 
AUGUST range from June 2 to July 24. 
SMTWTES In addition to the colleges and universities listed in our previous advertising 
TTT He there will be courses as follows: 
415 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 UNIVERSITY OF DENVER Denver, Colorado June 16-July 18 
a a and again July 24-Aug. 22 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Whitewater, Wis. June 16-July 25 
> *e<e8 The tuition charge for qualified teachers will be paid by us. 


For further information write to either of the above schools, or direct to us. 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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COLLEGE TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, 
by D. D. Lessenberry and S. J. Wanous, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 342 pp. $2.00. 


\s in the case of previous editions, this 
text is more than a collection of drills. It 
involves a carefully worked out pattern 
that develops speed and accuracy in a short 
amount of time. The pattern involves 
three different things: scientific lesson 
plans; balanced program of speed and ac- 
curacy drives; and production materials. 
Workbooks and achievement tests are avail- 
able and an instructors’ manual is furnished 
each teacher using the book. 

This book contains abundant teaching 
material. The tempo is stepped up to 
college level. The report writing unit gets 
into thesis typing and difficult problems 
pertaining to manuscripts. The tabulation 
unit covers all kinds of statistical tables 
and footnotes. The typing of a research 
report for an electrical engineering depart- 
ment provides a real challenge to a college 
student. Special emphasis is placed upon 
secretarial typing because many of the stu- 
dents studying typing in college are looking 
forward to secretarial careers. Therefore 
wits are presented which will emphasize 
these aspects of typing such as secretarial 
work in an insurance office, legal office, and 
the typing of minutes. 

There is no question that this book main- 
tains and furthers the high standards set 
in the previous editions. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by George H. 
Van Tuyl, New York: American Book 
Company, 352 pp. $1.64. 


This text can be used in special short 
in business arithmetic or in the 
general arithmetic work. The author has 
attempted to make the volume as com- 
plete and self-contained as possible. The 
presentation starts with a prognostic test. 
With the varying abilities of the students 
thus revealed, the teacher can proceed 
with the subject matter ranging over the 
usual topics, periodically check the prog- 
ress with diagnostic tests, and utilize the 
remedial drills where indicated. 

The entire book stresses development of 
ability in problem solving. Part Two af- 
fords an opportunity to apply the basic 
processes to solve typical business arith- 
metic problems. 


courses 


SECRETS OF CLOSING SALES, by Charles 
B. Roth, New York: Prentice-H~Il, Inc., 
221 pp. $3.50. 

Effective closing techniques are a vital 
part of the professional equipment of the 
many thousands preparing for ar! en- 
gaged in selling. 

The student will profit from th:. book 
through an introduction to tim. tested 
techniques developed from years oi wide, 
selected experience. The salesman in the 
field will find an opportunity to appraise 
his practices and redirect his energies to 
broaden his professional growth and en- 
hance his future opportunities. 
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ECONOMIC ROADS FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, by William Van Til, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 252 pp. $1.80. 


This text brings to high school students 
a thoroughly objective and fair presentation 
of five major schools of thought on what 
America should do to achieve and maintain 
a high level of prosperity. It offers a new, 
especially interesting approach, beginning 
with informal discussion of the different 
schools of thought by five G.I.’s in their 
own language and then shifting to schol- 
arly discussion of the same viewpoints in 
the language of economists. Throughout, 
each viewpoint is presented as its advo- 
cates argue, enabling the student to com- 
pare and analyze all the arguments set 
forth with independent judgment. 

Sponsored for the Consumer Education 
Study by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, this book dis- 
cusses real, current problems of American 
life in terms of actual facts and figures. 
It is the first high school text that presents 
all the basic proposals for economic prog- 
ress within our democratic framework. Its 
wealth of lively discussion and debate ma- 
terial, its especially interesting presenta- 
tion, and its challenging content, make it 
an ideal supplementary text for all high 
school classes in business and consumer 
education, economics, and the social studies 


INVESTMENT ANALYSIS, by John H. 
Prime, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


442 pp. $4.65. 


This book is planned for the student of 
investments and for the investor. It is 
divided into two parts: the nature of in- 
vestments and the analysis of corporate 
financial statements, and emphasizes the 
practical aspects of investment principles 
by concrete examples. Federal legislation 
is given considerable attention because of 
its importance in relation to the securities 
market in recent years. 

The book is excellently organized for 
teaching purposes. The same companies 
are used in each discussion with variations 
illustrated by data from other companies. 
The book is a fine contribution to the 
teaching of investments on the collegiate 
level and is a good reference book for the 
lay investor. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING, by Ray Wall 
Fisher, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 32 pp. 24c. 


This is a combination text and workbook 
which covers the entire range of problems 
in alphabetic filing. Fifteen exercises have 
been designed to allow a running applica- 
tion of understanding of rules developed in 
the text presentation. Assignment pages 
are detachable for convenience in admin- 
istration, 


TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH FOR 
EMPLOYMENT, By C. E. Rakestraw, 
Chicago: American Technical Society, 
217 pp. $3.50. 


Bridging the gap between school and 
employment has always been a_ puzzling 
problem for educators. One attempt at 
solving this problem is the co-operative 
diversified occupations program. In this 
book are presented the guiding principles, 
essential factors, minimum standards, and 
educational philosophy on which such a 
program is based. Included are solutions 
for problems, and considerable emphasis 
is placed upon the role of the coordinator 
in uniting industry, school, and public in 
the support of the program. Detailed re- 
lated study material is presented. 

Unfortunately the book presents only the 
possibilities and not the weaknesses of the 
program. The author does not indicate, ex- 
cept by implication, why the program is 
practically limited to the Southern states. 
Many teachers and administrators feel the 
program has some basic defects. These 
criticisms are ignored. Little attention 
is given to office occupations which make 
up one of the major types of training 
given under the diversified occupations pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, Mr. Rakestraw has 
given us a good statement of the values 
of the diversified training program. 


© 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, by James L. Twehig, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
124 pp. $.72. 


This volume is designed to give prac- 
tical, intensive drill in fundamental busi- 
ness arithmetic problems to those who 
have mastered the basic operations. 

The author has lent a touch of realism 
to the presentation by utilizing forms and 
directions that are typical of actual busi- 
nesses. The situations are of a tvne and 
level suitable to the experience of the stu- 
dent and consistent with the problems 
most likely to be met on the initial job. 

The book is available in consumable 
edition only. 

e 


PREPARATORY BUSINESS MATHEMAT- 
iCS, by Lloyd L. Smail, New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 244 pp. $2.75. 


This book emhodies the author’s belief 
that students of business administration 
should be taught mathematics which has 
been carefully selected with a view to 
their future needs rather than receive a 
routine prescription of college algebra with 
little subsequent profit. The object of this 
hook is to present the best preparatory 
material. 

After a review of fundamental algebraic 
processes, calculations related to finance, 
insurance, and statistics are presented. 
Consistent with the object of “preparation” 
this book does not go into intensive detail 
in specific areas. The background to be 
developed from the course will facilitate 
success in later, more specialized business 
mathematics courses, 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 28 


How Can the Secretarial Practice Program Function More Effectively? 





by Frances Hartwell 


The Rye High School 
Rye, New York 


I have taught business subjects in three 
New York State high schools in communi- 
ties of varying size and in none of them 
has the fundamental problem of giving 
practical application to professional skills 
seemed adequately answered. 

How are we to give typing and short- 
hand—which are, after all, the tools for 
future earning—a practical relationship to 
the business opportunities of the com- 
munity ? 

Let’s think through the following five 
questions : 

1. What is the goal or aim of secre- 
tarial practice? 

Are we realizing this goal? Are we 
training toward the specific needs of. busi- 
ness in the community, or do we follow 
too rigidly some textbook unrelated to the 
individual school, community, or facili- 
ties at hand? 

3. Do we know about the existence of 
federal aid to schools with a work-ex- 
perience program who comply with cer- 
tain stated requirements? 

4. Do we feel that because ours is a 
small school that a secretarial work-ex- 
perience program would be impossible or 
impracticable ? 

5. Do we carry our responsibility 
through to the end by having an effective 
placement and follow-up service ? 


Goal 

Is not the goal, in the main, to train 
students to meet ably and efficiently the 
secretarial needs of the community? 
Surely there can be no difference of opin- 
ion here, but as to whether this aim has 
been reached or even strived for leaves 
much room for thought and self-exami- 
nation. 


How to Satisfy the Goal 


To train students to meet the secre- 
tarial needs of the community, the teacher 
must know the community. It is his duty 
to canvass the city or town with the view 
of finding out the following information: 


1. Types of offices and factories there. 

2. What jobs are open for high school 
people. 

3. What to hold 
degree of security and future. 

4. Various types of work that a high 
school pupil would do if hired in any of 
these places. 

5. What machines are used and 
there be any future openings in the op- 
eration of these machines. 

6. What degree of skill is required on 
the machines. 

7. How do the conditions in the world 
affect job trends in the community. 

The answers to these questions should 
be compiled and examined as against the 


positions seem some 


will 
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facilities at hand. Of course, outside the 
varying elements in different communities, 
there will be different types of jobs within 
a single community. Hence, the course 
should be broad enough to include those 
who will hold secretarial positions, cleri- 
cal positions, and machine manipulation 
jobs. But why should the student spend 
several weeks on the calculator if there 
will be no market for his skill? Or why 
should he spend three-fourths of his class 
time working his shorthand speed up to 
130 words a minute when there might be 
only one request in three years for such 
a student? By following any textbook too 
rigidly we might be giving training which 
won’t be needed and at the same time 
failing to give training in some skill for 
which a particular community has great 
need. If most of the offices use dictating 
machines, this training should be incor- 
porated into the course. If there are great 
numbers of calls for bookkeepers, proof- 
readers, or straight-copy typists, these 
elements should be stressed in preference 
to other less important ones. 

At the beginning of the year the busi- 
nessmen and business teachers could get 
together for an informal round table dis- 
cussion of ways in which the school might 
better serve the community and how the 
community might better cooperate with 
the school. Answers to some of the above 
questions might come out of such a meet- 
ing. At the same time businessmen might 
be able to have some of their questions, 
regarding procedures and new ways of 
doing things, etc., answered. Business- 
men would become aware of the interest 
of the school and a general good feeling 
should emanate from such a meeting. 


Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

Having worked out an sec- 
retarial training course, it is next ad- 
visable to examine the possibilities of a 
work - experience program. The Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917 (through monies 
which from trade and 
funds), available 
schools with such a program if they com- 
ply with certain stated requirements. The 
must have had 
rience. The students must be enrolled 
a secretarial practice class at least two 
periods a day and they must have at least 
15 hours a week of practical office work- 
experience. Some schools will find it ad- 
visable to take advantage of such gov- 
ernment aid. Other schools, because of 
the lack of job opportunities, crowded 
programs, etc., might find it impossible or 
undesirable to meet the requirements. But 
this should not be reason enough to dis- 
regard work-experience altogether. 


‘in-school’ 


come 
makes 


industry 
federal aid to 


teachers business expe- 


Those schools which have such a pro- 
gram might find helpful the following 
short outline of the duties of a coordi- 
nator, or supervisor of the secretarial 
work-experience program : 

1. Sell the program to the adminis: 
tion; superintendent, principal, — bo 
public. 

2. Form an advisory committee of « 
ployers, employees, and school represent: 
tives. 

3. Make the policies, standards, 
courses of study known to the ab 
committee. 

4. Classes should be organized to 
the needs of the community. Hence, 
imperative that the coordinator keep « 
stantly aware of the needs of the com- 
munity by frequent contacts with business. 
5. Spend much time discussing the w 
of the students with the employers jor 
the purpose of remedial work in the class 
time. 

6. Observe the student at work several 
times in order to discuss with him any 
improvements which could be made in r< 
gard to his work, attitude, - appearan 
etc. 

7. Contacts should be made, not only 
with those employing the students at the 
present time, but also with the other mer- 
chants in the community—for reasons of 
both good-will and future employment 
possibilities. 

8. Keep abreast and ahead of any new 
trends and developments in business. 


Small School vs. Large School 


In some schools, primarily the smaller 
schools, the practical experience is taken 
care of by doing much of the office work 
and the work of the teachers. In many 


schools all the printing and glueing of 
the office pad forms are taken care of in 
this way. Other schools ask the students 
what type of office work they prefer and 
then, as the requests for student help 
come in, the students are 
the various offices during the day and af- 
for as much time 


designated to 
ter school, as they are 
needed and can afford to give. 
rotation plan, 
giving students the opportunity to explore 
various types of Some smaller 
schools have found it practicable to have 
the students work a month 
school a month. The secretarial needs of 
the small community are relatively just 
as important as those of the city. 


This may 
be organized on the thus 
jobs. 


and go to 


Because 
the school is small is no reason to omit a 
secretarial work-experience program, even 
though it might little more 
imagination and initiative on the part of 


require a 


the teacher. 


Placement and Follow-up 
“Does tt 


deter- 


program is 
only be 


The test of any 
function?” and this can 
mined through a placement and follow- 
up service. Our responsibility to the stu- 
dent does not end with his formal train- 
that he is 
This 


ing in school. We must see 
led into the job that best fits him. 
involves knowing the student and knowing 
the job opportunities. And finally, a fol- 
low-up study of the students who have 
gone out into jobs should be made with 
to determine whether or not the 
worked have 


a view 
goals toward which we have 
been attained. 
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